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CAMBRIDGE 
MANSEL, 


MEMORABILIA 


MATHIAS, AND FARMER 


The friendship subsisting between Dr. Mansel 
(afterwards Bishop of Bristol) and Mr. Mathias, 
commenced during their academical studies at 
['rinity College, C umbridge . While a Bachelor of 
Arts, Mansel had rendered himself at once famous 
and formidable by his satirical writings, and no 
doubt contributed some of the wit and humour in 
those earlier productions of his friend, which, like 
pointed arrows, were now being shot by an unseen 
hand from the office of Thomas Becket in the 
Strand. Our young Menippus had already “run 
a muck” on the character and writings of Dr. 
Richard Watson in his Heroic Epistle and Heroic 

iddress; and it is now generally believed that he 

was indebted to his friend Mansel for many of the 
diverting notes in his subsequent celebrated pro- 
duction, The Pursuits of Literature, 
lished in 1794. 

Phe following amusing epistle from Dr. Mansel 
was forwarded to Mathias the latter 
had published his Runic Odes, itated from th 
Norse Tongue, in the Manner of Mr. Gray, Lond. 
4to, 1781: 
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“Oct. 12, 1782 
* Without all controversy, great is your magnanimity 
f patience, and manifold are the trials to which I put it. 
I shall not begin to make long excuses for my not writ- | 
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*“ Melons and pines from Steeven 
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To crown the whole with one good laug) 
Che Master, merry elf, 

Hands round proposals to engrave 
A likeness of ——himself. } 


° a= 
powerful 
manuel 


this time the theatricals of Stirbitch 
patronage in the 
where the 1 
settled, and wher« 
deserted for th« ple asures of the sock and buskin. Inthe 
boxes of thi theatre the Master of Emmanuel (“O 
rare Richard Far .” quoth Dr. Dibdin) was the Arbite 
and presided with as much rnity and 
unaffected as within the walls of his own college 
He was regularly surrounded by a large party of 
renial friends and critics, among whom Isaac Reed 
and George Steevens were constantly to be found. 

+ Sir Walter Mildmay was the founder of Emmanuel 
College, A.D. 1 
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42 NOTES 


“ ] know not how to act with regard to our most ex- 
cellent and valuable friend Rennell.* Such singular and 
pressing invitations have I just received from him to go 
to Winchester, that I am tempted to put them forthwith 
into execution. Never was anything more warm and 
more kind. I am the more inclined to this as my decanic 
occupation’s o’er. Twenty good pounds, as Jemmy said, 
actually to be resigned. I am this moment going to the 
Doctor, who always thinks and always talks of you, as 
well as most of those at present resident in Trinity Col- 
lege, who declare, and I firmly believe from the sincerity 
of their souls, that they shall never have a more valuable 
Fellow again. 

“ Yours for ever, 
“W, L. MANsEL.” 

That the poetical “little wagging” was from 
the pen of Dr. Mansel will scarcely admit of a 
query. But how much soeter he may have been 
unused by good Dr. Farmer's proposals for his 
own likeness, he certainly, when Bishop of Bristol 
and Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, mani- 
fested uncommon interest in another portrait — 
that of Dr. Mansel himself! <A friend, who in 
the early part of the present century was a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate, remembers that once going 
into a certain shop near St. Mary's, his eye lighted 
on a very well-executed portrait of Bishop Man- 
sel. Noting his approval, and profiting by the 
mollia te mpora fandi, the proprietor of the shop 
politely placed in my friend’s hand a printed do- 
cument, which proved to contain “ Proposals” for 
an engraving of the said portrait; whereupon, in 
the verdancy of his noviciate, my friend being 
himself a “ ‘Trinity man,” set down his name as a 
subseriber. “ Ah, Sir,” said the printseller, “ the 
Master of your college will be sure to see it; for 
every day at the time when the colleges are at 
dinner, and there is next to nobody in the streets, 
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his Lordship comes here with his two daughters to | 


read the names of the subscribers!” 





DR. SAM. COLLINS, PROVOST OF KING’S COLL.; 
SAMUEL COLLINS, VICAR OF BRAINTREE, 
AND THREE CONTEMPORARY PHYSICIANS OF THAT NAME. 

On 15th Feb. 1610-11, Samuel Collins was 
instituted to the vicarage of Braintree in Essex, 
on the presentation of Robert Lord Rich. New- 
court (Repert. ii. 89.) took this vicar to have been 
the famous Samuel Collins, 
King’s College, and Regius Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge. Bentham (Hist. 
Ely Cathedral, 
Braintree, Harwood (Alumni Etonenses, 44.), and 
Russell (Memoir of Bp. 4 indrewes, 449.), term him 
rector of that parish. Dr. Bliss was evidently of 


the Rev. Richard Farmer, D.D., from the orig rinal if 
Emmanuel College, is given in Dibdin’s Typographical 
Antiquities, iii. 503. 

* Dr. Thomas Rennell, Dean of Winchester, and Mas- 
ter of the Temple, who probably furnished some notes to 
The Pursuits of Literature. 


afterwards Provost of 


261.) calls the provost vicar of 


J. YEoweEtt. author died before the work was published. 
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opinion that he held the vicarage of that place. 
(Wood's Athen. Ozon. ed. Bliss, ii. 664. n., where 
Braintre is misprinted Brainbre.) Now the fact 
is that Dr. Samuel Collins, who had been de- 
prived of his provostship and his professorship 
for his loyalty, died at Cambridge 16 Sept. 1651, 
whereas Samuel Collins, Vicar of 5 ey @, sur- 
vived till 2 May, 1667. (Wright’s Essez, ii. 22.) 

There were three contemporary physicians 
named Samuel Collins. It is not surprising to 
find some confusion respecting them. We will 
endeavour to distinguish them. 

(1.) Samuel Collins, eldest son of Samuel Col- 
lins, Vicar of Braintree, was admitted of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, in 1635, but was not 
matriculated, and took no degree in that Univer- 
sity. We presume that he was the Samuel Col- 
lins, M.D. of Padua, who was incorporated at 
Oxford, 5 May, 1659. (Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, 
ii. 221.) In Braintree church is brass plate 
against the wall of the chancel above an altar 
tomb inclosed in a grate with the following in- 
scription : — 

“ This grate was ordered to be set up by the last will 
and testament of Samuel Collins, ‘late doctor of physick, 
eldest son of Mr. Samuel Collins, here under buried, who 
served about nine years as principal physician to the 
great Czar, emperor of Russia, and after his return from 
thence, taking a journey into France, died at Paris, Oct. 
26, 1670, being the fifty-first of his age. 

“ Mors requies peregrinantibus.” 

From this inscription there cannot, we think, 
be much doubt that he is the author of 

‘ The History of the present State of Russia in a Letter 
to a Friend at London; written by an eminent Person 
residing at the Great Czar’s Court of Mosco, for the space 
of nine years: Illustrated with many Copper Plates. 
Lond, 12mo, 1671.” (Cf. Retrospective Review, xiv. 32.) 

It appears, moreover, from the Preface that the 
Daniel Collins, 


of Cowley ; 
educated at 


(2.) Samuel Collins, son of 
Vice-provost of Eton, and Rector 
born at Tring in Hertfordshire ; 


Eton; scholar of King’s College 1634; Fellow 
1657; B.A. 1638; M.A. 1642; admitted M.D. 
4 Oct. 1648; Fellow of New College, Oxford, 
1650; incorporated M.D. at Oxford 11 May, 
1650; Registrar of the College of Physicians 
1682; died 1685; buried at Cowley. (Lysons’ 


Environs, v. 15.) To him W ood ( Fasti, ed. 
Bliss, ii. 162, 163.) erroneously ascribes the above 
book on Russia; stating, although the work is 
anonymous, that it was published ‘under the name 
of Dr. Sam. Collins of the College of Physicians 
in London, and Fellow of King's Coll. Harwood 
(Alumni Etonenses, 236.), Lysons (ubi supra), 
and others, have been evidently misled in this 
matter by Wood. 

(3.) Samuel Collins, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge; scholar 163—.; B.A. 1638-9; Fellow 
16—.; M.A. 1642; probably M.D. at Padua 
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August, 1651, and incorporated at Oxford 8 May, 
1652 (Wood's Fasti, ed. Bliss, ii. 172.); incor- 
porated M. D. from Oxford at Cambridge, 2 July, 
1673; author of a System of Anatomy, Lond 

92 vols. fo. 1685; Censor of the College of P hy- 
sicians 1700; mentioned in Garth's Dispensary ; 
died April, 1710, aged 92. To his memory is 


os the view of the interior of the nave of 


Paul's in Dugdale’s History of that church. 
Te plate being dated 1658 is calculated grie 2V- 
a to misles ud as to the time of the death of this 
Dr. Samuel Collins. 

Granger makes the author of The 
Anatomy identical with the author of The Present 
State of Russia. Wood, Watt, and Lowndes 
seem to have been well aware that they were dif- 
ferent persons, although Wood is certainly mis- 
taken in attributing the latter work to Samuel 
Collins, M.D. of King’s College, and probably so 
in considering the author of the former work to 
be the M.D. who was incorporated at Oxford 
1659. 

We have been led to make the investigations, 
the results of which appear in this Note, in con- 
sequence of a letter from a friendly correspondent, 
who was under the impression that the System of 
Anatomy was by the Registrar of the 
Physicians. C. H. & Tuompson Coorer. 

Cambridge. 





POEMS BY BURNS AND LOCKHART. 


I forward for insertion in “ N. & Q.” a poem 
attributed to Burns, on what authority I know 
not; nor do I know whether it has ever appeared 
in print : — 

“ The Jingler 
“ It was you, Cristy, you 
First warmed this heart, I trow; 
Took my stomach frae my food, 
Put the devil in my blood, 
Maile my doings out of season, 
Made my thinkings out of reason ; 
It was you, Cristy lass, 
Srought the jingler to this pass. 
“ An’ Cristy, faith, I see 
By the twinkle o’ thy ee 
An’ Cristy lass, I fin 
By a something here within; 
That tho’ ye’ve ta’en anither, 
An’ tho’ ye be a mither, 
There’s an ember in us yet, 
Might kindle — were it fit. 


* Then fare ye weel, my fair one, 
An’ fare ye weel, my rare one, 
I once thought, my bonny leddy, 
That thy bairns woul L call me dad ly 
But that bra’ day’s gone by — 
Sae happy may ye lie; 
An’ canty may ye be, 
Wi’ the man that sou’d been me.” 


And also one by the lamented J. G. Lockhart, 
which has never, I believe, been published. * 


System of 


College of 
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“ Walion-on- Thames, 


“ Here, early to bed, lies kind William Maginn, 
Who, with genius, wit, learning, life’s trophies to win, 
Had neither great Lord, nor ric ch cit of his ki in, 

Nor discretion to set himself up as to tin: 

So his portion soon spent, like the poor heir of Lynn, 

Ile turned author, ’ere yet there was beard on his chin ; 

And whoever was out, or whoever was in, 

For your Tories his fine Irish brains he would spin; 

Who received prose and rhyme with a promising grin, 

* Go a head, you queer fish, and more power to your fin,’ 

But to save from starvation stirred never a pin. 

Light for long was his heart, though his breeches were 
thin, 

Else his acting, for certain, was equal to Quin 

But at last he wag beat, and sought help of the bin, 

( All the same to the Doctor from claret to gin), 

Which led swiftly to gaol, with consumption therein 

It was much, where the bones rattled loose in the skin, 

He got leave to die here, out of Babylon's din. 

Barring drink, and the girls, I ne’er heard of a sin, 

Many worse, better few, than bright, broken Maginn.” 


August, 1842 





rHE DYVOUR'S HABIT. 


There has existed in Scotland, immemorially, 
the action of Cessio Bonornm, by which, on sur- 
rendering his property to his creditors debtor 
gets liberation from imprisonment. It was of 
old accompanied by the provision that the bank- 
rupt, or dyvoir (devoir 4 as he was called in 
Scotch law language, should wear a dress thence 
named the dyvour’s habit. The Court of Ses- 
sion passed various enactments on the subject, 
and prescribed in particular that it should be 
“a coat or upper garment which is to cover 
the party's clothes, body, and arms; whereof the 
one half is to be of a yellow and the other of a 
brown colour; and a cape or hood, which they 
are to wear on their head, partie-coloured as said 
is, with uppermost hose on his legs half brown, 
half yellow, conform to a pattern given to the 
Magistrates of Edinbureh.” This _ ss was re- 
quired to be assumed be _ the ration was 
allowed ; and it was provid ub co Magis- 
trates cause take the _ ares to the merecat cross 
betwixt 10 and 12 o'clock in the forenoon with 
the foresaid habit, where he is to sit upon the 
Dyvour Stone the space of ane hour, and then to 
be dismissed ; and ordains the dyvour to wear the 
said habit in all time thereafter: an in case he 
be found wanting or disguising the samen, he shall 
lose the benefit of the Bonorum.” 

These enactments were made at different period 
of the seventeenth century; but by the latest (in 
1688), the dress was allowed to be dispensed with 
“in cases of innocent misfortune, liquidly (clearly) 
proven.” After this the enfore the law 
was waved in all cases excepting three, which oc- 
curred in the middle of last century, where the 
ck -btors had been engaged in smuggling r. Upto 
the reign of W illiam ‘IV. however, when the 


“ment of 
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‘dyvour’s habit” was abolished by statute, a dis- 
pensation with it was formally moved for to th 
Court in every case by th bankrup t's coun os 
and was always includ ed in the warrant of liber: 
tion 

A similar law appears to have existed in France 
and Italy, and is alluded to by Boileau Despreaux 
in his first Satire, line 14. et seg. : — 

“ L’enferme en un cachot le reste de sa vie 

Ou que d’un bonnet rert le salutaire affront 
Fiétrisse les lauriers qui lui couvrent le front.’ 

In a note on these lines in the Amsterdam edi- 
tion of Boileau (1729), it is said that the wearing 
‘un bonnet ou chapeau rouge ou vert,” was “pour 
marquer que celui qui fait cession de biens est 
devenu pauvre par sa folie;” but that the usage 
had been for some time discontinued in France. 

&. 

Edinburgh 


WHO WAS THE DISCOVERER OF STATEN 
LAND AND LEMAIRE’S PASSAGE. 


“ Staten Land,” says Malte Brun, “a detached 
island, which may be considered as forming a part 
of the archipelago of Terra del Fuego, was dis- 
covere l by Lemaire.” (Univ. Geog., vol. v. Edinb. 
1825.) “It was discovered in 1616 by the Dutch 
navigator Lemaire.” (Keith Johnston's Dictionary 
of Geography, 1855.) Such is the current state- 
ment. Is it correct? In a tract published 
Arnheim in 1618, and entitled ‘“* Warhafite Bes- 
chreibung der Wunderbarlichen Riiyse und Schif- 
fart, so Wilhelm Schout von Ilorn, auss Hollandt 
nach Suden gethan, und was gestalt er hinter der 
Mavgellanischen Enge, ein newe und bevor unbe- 
kannte Durchfahrt in die Sudersee gefunden,” I 
find a statement bearing on this discovery which I 
translate as follows : — 

“On the llth [of February, 1616] there was dispensed 
to each man three times as mu wine as usual, from joy 
that we had found tl new passage; and at the vehe- 
ment solicitation of James Le Maire the Commissary, it 
was decided by the Council, that this passage should be 
called Maire’s strait o1 passage, alt ough it ought rather 
to have been called Willia Schout's passage, for he had 
contributed the most to its disc ry.” 

James Le Maire was th n of Isaac Le Maire, 
a wealthy merchant of Amsterdam, who was a 
principal agent in fitting out the expedition; he 
went out in the capacity of chief merchant (Obrist 


Kauffman), and seems to have had nothing to do 
with the management of the ship. This was 
entrusted to William Cornelius Schout, an ex- 
perienced mariner, who was chief patron or ship- 


To him 


, though 


master (Obrist Patron oder Schiffhen ). 
therefore the eredit of the discove ry is duc 
the passage bears the une of Lemaire. If Schout 
did not ect justice in the matter of the name, it is 
too bad to refuse it to him in the matter of the 


discovery also. W. L.A. 
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fAinor Hates. 


Hartot.— Webster derives this word from th 
Welsh, “ herlawd, a stripling ; harlodes, a hoiden ; 
a word composed of her, a push or challenge, and 
llawd, a lad.” 

But another and more curious derivation will 
be found in the following extract from The Lif 
of King William, the First, sirnamed Conqueror, 
written by I. H. @ . Hayward.) Imprinted at 
London by R. B., anno 1613, and republished in 
the 3rd vol. of The ‘Harl ian Miscellany, pp. 115- 
168, London edit., royal Svo., 1809 :— 

‘Robert, Duke of Normandy, the sixth in descent 
from Rollo, riding through Falais, a town in Normandy, 
espied certain young persons danci! ing near the way. And, 
as he staid to view awhile the manner of their disport, he 
fixed his eye especially upon a certain damsel named 
Arlotte, of mean birth, a skinner’s daughter, who there 
danced among the rest. The frame and comely carriage 
of her body, the natural beauty and graces of her coun 
tenance, the simplicity of her rural both behaviour and 
attire, pleased him so well, that the same night he pro 
cured her to be brought to his lodging; where he begat 
of her a son, who afterwards was named William. 

“T will not defile my writing with men 
lascivious behaviour which she is reported to have used 
at such time as the Duke approached to embrace her 
And doubtful it is, whether upon special note of immo 
desty in herself, or whether upon hate towards her son, 
the English afterwards adding an aspiration to her name 
(according to the natural manner of A» ir pronouncin 


prot 
termed every unchaste woman Har -p. 119, 








In a note on the following page it is remarked 
“ after the Conqueror obtained the crown of 
Ens hand. he otten sivned his rants with this sub 
scription — William Bastard ; thinking it no abas« 
ment either to his title or reputation.” Eri 
Ville - Marie, Canada. 


PowperRuHAM Cuurcu, Devon.—It is very de 
sirable for the ascertainment of accuracy in archi- 
tectural details, to chronicle the exact date of 
individual specimens of early times, where such 
can be had. Among Dr. Ducarel’s Adstract 


a 
Srom the different Volumes of the Registers of thi 


See of Canterbury, preserved in the British Mu- 
seum, J/SS. Addit. 6082, GOS3, in his Synopsis of 
Archbishop Morton’s Regi 
assigns the exact date, to a large portion at least, 
of the structure of Powderham church in Devon- 
i j vemorandum of the will of the Lady 
yurtenay :— 


ster, is an entry which 





“Corpus ad sepeliendum, in the parisshe Chirch 
Powderham where my husband was buried: f 
band and I made there the newe Ile, and aleo the body of 
the Chirch att oure owen cost and charge, except that I 
had of the Parissh there to the help of the said bilding 


i. E 


viii". Dat. mense Julii, A.p. 1487.” 
> Rodk wih ( ‘al i- 


Bopie1an CataLtocug.—In th 
logue (ii. 408.), the authorshis » of two works is by 
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On the derivation of Harlot, see “N. & Q.” 1* S. x 
7. 411, 494.—Ep 
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mistake ascribed to Dr. John Inglis, Bishop of Nova 
Scotia, viz. Vindication of Christian Faith, and 
Defer of Church Establishments. The author 
of tl se works was not the bish yp, but a divin 
of tl ume name—the late Dr. John Inglis, one 
of the ministers of Edinburgh. G. J. 
Earty Fry-tear Scrisatingc.—In a volume 
of Nicholas de Lyra, “ Postella super Pentateuch,” 
among the Royal MSS,., is the following distich in 
a very early hand : — 
* Qui svare lib’ p’ciosis ionore, 
Illius a manib3 p’cul is ste I'ber ;” 





which probably should be read, 
Qui servare libris preciosis nescit honorem, 


} 


1 
Illius a manibu’ sit procul iste liber.” 


Queries. 
THE ROLLIAD.” 
lranslations of Lord Belgrave'’s quotation 

{V. By Lord Mornington and Lord Graham 

With lightest heels opposed to heaviest |! 
lo Lord Atrides Lord Achilles said.” 
Which is which, and who were they ? 
IX. By Mr. Pitt 
Frantic with rage uprose the fierce Achilles 
* low comfort ably calm,’ said Nestor Willi 
Willis, the mad doctor? “Comfortably calm,” 
when used ? 

XI. By Mr. Bastard. 

*Th Pro, mee »,” he said, ‘tis true; 
But I al und hate Atrides too.” 

Bastard, M. P. x Devon? What is known of 
his politic s? In 7. Journal of the Rt. Hon. Hie nry 
Dundas, March 12, 1787, R [- 523., is, —_ 

* Bastard forgot his last abuse of Pitt and tall 
bout confidence; but 1 


filence without a vote: 


XII. By Lord Fauconbers. 
“Enraged Achilles never would agree, 

A ‘petty vote,’ a ‘ menial slave’ was he.’ 

Who was he? Whe re did he use those phras¢ sP 
XIII. By Mons. Alderman Le Mesurier 
“ By gar, Achille he say, I make a you 

Parler anoder language, ventre blue!” 

Was he one of the Jersey Le Mesurict By Did 
he really speak French-English ? Dundas (Diary, 
March 10, R. 5 

“Le Mesurier begged our attent to a little French 
air, ‘Sous le nom de Camitie en finesse on abonde’ cursed 





rainst the Bil what's con 





20.) says, — 


mal-a prop s,.”" 
XIV. By L rd Wi stcote. 


‘Pliant and prompt in crane-necked curves to wheel, 
Achilles rose, and turned upon his heel.” 


Who was he? Did he change sides ? 


XV. By Mr. Wilbraham Bootk 
‘In oily terms he urged the chi efs to p ace, 
For none was more than he the friend to G 
Who ? Was he a Russia i-merchant ? j the 
allusion to tallow, or flattery ? 
XVI. By Lord Bayham. 


‘Ilis conscious hat well lined with borrowed prose 
i l rt fin sulky mien aro 
Elate with le his long-pent silence bi 


pri 
} 





And, could but have read, he 
Who? When did he break down? 
XIX. By Lord Fauconberg 
* Achilles swore he felt by no means hurt 
At putting on great Agamemnon’s shirt. 
= prized the honour, d t mind the troubl 
And only wished th 
W ho ? 
te 
XX. By Lord Winchelsea. 
‘With formal mien, and visage most forlorn, 
rl courtly | TO spoke his silen? scorn.” 
Is any portrait of Lord Winchelsea known ? 
When did be use such language ? 
XXI. By Lord Sydney. 
“ae lief, unknowing how I houid be 
First darts around, th’ opposing ranks to thin, 
rhe lightnings of his eye, the terrors of hi 








i been 


2 pr A 
What office dic Lhe get? Who heldi 


Any portrait — ? There are other allusion 
ti ded; rsol ral a ppearance: “Thrice hath Sydney 


cocked his chin.” (The Incantation, KR. 520.) 


The full title of the edition from which I quote 





is; — 
olliad in two part Probationary Odes for the 
at Pp; Political Eclogues, and Miscellanies, wit! 
Criticisms and Illustrations. London, Ridgway, 1812.” 


To avoid prolixity I have referred to the volume 
by R FirznHorKIns 

Garrick Clul 

Forest or St. Lronarp, Sussex. — Andrew 
Boord in his Book of Knowledg 

“In the Fo 


says, — 


of Saint Leonards in Southsex there 








doth never sin Nightingale, althoughe the Forest 
rounde aboute in tyme of the yeare is replenyshed with 
Nightyngales; they wyl syng round aboute the Forest 
und never within the precincte of thé Forest; as diver 
Kepers of the Foreste and other credible persons dwelly ny 


there dyd shew m 

Can any of your readers say whether the night 
ingales of St. Leonard’s Forest are still dun », o 
whether any such tradition as Andrew Boord re- 
cords be still remaining among the older of the 
native inhabitants ? Il. J 


Kyrymyrry ok Kermery Work.—Keference | 
made to hanaps and washing-basins of Kyrymyry 
wv Kermery work in Our English IIome. May 1 
inquire the meaning of the term in decorative 


art ? J. A. 
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Israguitisn Costume. — What was the form 
and colour of the dress usually worn by the Is- 
raclites of the middle class about 1491 B.c., or at 
the time of their departure from Egypt? Had 
the outer garment sleeves, and what was the 
covering for the head? and which are the best 
illustrated works on the subject ? ANTIQUARIAN. 


tora Arcners: Queen's Bopy Guarp oF 
Scortanp. — Can you inform me when this regi- 
ment was first embodied ? what was its origin ? 
what its duties, and privileges are? and how 
members are admitted? Judging from the full 
dress uniforms of the present members, it must 
have been a crack corps once of a time. 
SHERWOOD. 
Siens at Monxksweatu, Cuesuire, AND LAncG- 
TREE, NEAR WiGAn.—There is a long story about 
the sign at Monksheath in Cheshire, which does, 
or did, represent a monk, a countryman, a white 
horse, and a cavern. Will some correspondent 
give it? There is, I presume, also a tradition 
(though I never could get at it) about a sign at 
Langtree, near Wigan, which represents a smart 
man in a tight suit of green, on a white charger, 
apparently pulling his plumed hat very reveren- 
tially off to a Spanish dog in the foreground. 
The subject of signs since the establishment of 
beershops has become a hopeless one. There is 
no end to the quaint and curious devices which 
record some evanescent and purely local interest 
of the day, and which even the next landlord who 
takes the house and keeps the sign is often quite 
unable to explain. ee ee 


Joun Keyse Suerwinx, Encraver. — Where 
may I find a complete list of the works of J. K. 
Sherwin, “engraver to his Majesty and the Prince 
of Wales, an artist of the most uncommon abili- 
ties,” who died 20th September, 1790 ? 
graphical sketch in Walker's Selection of curious 
Articles from the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. iv. 
p- 365., fourteen historical subjects and twelve 
portraits are enumerated; but certainly the list 
(which, as the writer of the article observes, “will 
perhaps prove useful to amateurs and collectors of 
prints”) is not complete, inasmuch as no mention 
is made of the portrait (painted by Hamilton) of 
“ David La Touche, Esq., of Bellevue, county 
of Wicklow, a gentleman whose well-known cha- 


racter and conduct, through a long and active 


” 


life, makes any eulogium on either unnecessary. 
I possess a very fine impression of the portrait in 
question. 

Lapy Frances Brannon. — What is the date 
of this lady’s marriage with Henry Grey, 3rd 
Marquis of Dorset. The dates of 
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In a bio | 


Abuaa. | 


the births of | 


their children, Jane, Katherine, and Mary? On 


what ground was Dorset’s first wife Catharine 
Fitzalan repudiated ? Fe & 


| 
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Rovert Repmayne, of Richmondshire, was ad- 
mitted a pensioner of S. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, 12 Oct. 1572, and a scholar on the Lady 
Margaret's Foundation 6 Nov. 1573. He pro- 
ceeded B. A. 1575-6; was elected a Fellow on the 
Lady Margaret's Foundation, 1577 ; commenced 
M. A. 1579; was appointed sublector of his col- 
lege 12 Oct. the same year, and philosophy lec- 
turer 6 July, 1582. In 1586 he was created 
LL. D., and in 1588 became chancellor of the 
diocese of Norwich. He died 5 Aug. 1625, xt. 
seventy-four, and was buried at Hitcham in Nor- 
folk, where is a monument with an inscription 
terming him a native of Lancashire. At the same 
place was buried Dorothy, his widow, who died in 
Oct. 1645, wt. eighty. It appears to us exceed- 
ingly probable that he is the author of Henric: 
Quint Illustrissimi Anglorum Regis Historia, MS. 
Trin. Coll. Camb., O. I. 47., printed with other 
pieces by Mr. Charles Augustus Cole, Lond., 8vo. 
1858. We think also that the nobleman to whom 
that work is dedicated was Henry Hastings, Earl 
of Huntingdon, K.G., Lord President of the North, 
who died at York 14 Dec. 1595. 

C. H. & TuHomrson Cooper, 


Cambridge. 


FRAGMENT OF AN Oup Romance. — On re- 
cently examining a copy of the Sarum Ordinale, 
edited by Master Clerke, Chantor of King’s Coll. 
Cambridge, and printed by Pynson in 1501, I found 
three fly-leaves of a book of earlier date, respect- 
ing which I should be glad to be informed ; and, 
therefore, I subjoin a passage by which it may or 
not be identified with the romance of Sir Guy. 
The type is of the Gothic character : — 

“ Wyth that the lumbardis fledde away 
Guy Guy and heraude and terrey pfay, 
Chased after theym gode wone, 

They slowe and toke many one, 
The Lumbardis made sory crye. 
For they were on the worse partye, 
Of this toke duke otton gode hede, 
And fledde to an byl! gode spede ; 
That none sued of theym echone, 
But syr heraude of arderne alone, 
Heraude hym sued as an egyr lyon 
And ever he cryed on duke otton, 
Heraude had of hym no doubte, 
Nor he sawe no man ferre aboute 
But only theymselfe two.” 

E. F. B. 

Tue Oxrorpv Act.—Can any of your Oxford 
correspondents oblige me by explaining what is 
the meaning of “ The Act at Oxford?” What is 
the origin of the term? Was it formerly applied 
to what is now called * The Commemoration?” 
and if so, when did the appellation fall into dis- 
use ? IGNORAMUS. 


“Aunt Satry.”— Who is “ Aunt Sally?” It 


has been suggested that she is nearly related to 
“ My Uncle.” VEDETTE. 
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Hervey Famity.— The following couplet oc- 
curs in some verses, written by Gay in 1720, en- 
titled “ Mr. Pope’s Welcome from Greece” :— 

«“ Now Hervey, fair of face, I mark full well, 

With thee, youth’s youngest daughter, sweet Lepell.” 

Roscoe seems to infer that the first person 
alluded to in these lines was Lady Hervey (that 
is Mary, daughter of Brig.-Gen. Nicholas Lepell), 
while the latter was a younger sister, whose 
existence Croker, in his sketch of Lord Hervey’s 
life, would apparently deny. If tradition, how- 
ever, speaks truly, Anne, sister-in-law of Lord 
Hervey, married in 1721 Mr. Samuel Weaver, 
a Welch gentleman. During the succeeding year 
Weaver left England with his wife, and became a 
citizen of New York; though he maintained for 
some time thereafter a familiar correspondence 
with the Hervey family. Can these statements be 
corroborated ? 

In a letter to Lady Mary Wortley, dated May 
20, 1742, Lord Hervey mentions the recent deaths 
of his mother (Countess of Bristol), and his 
mother-in-law (Mrs. Lepell). Is it known when 
the latter died, or what may have been her maiden- 


name? Was Gen. Nicholas Lepell a relative of 
Nicholas Lepell, Esq., the Lord Proprietor of 


Sark Island, who died Oct. 8, 1742? G. 


Tue Rev. Cuas. Pemproxe, author of an Eng- 
lish translation of the Prometheus of schylus, 
London, 1844. Does the title-page of this book 
mention of what University Mr. Pembroke was a 


member ? R. Ineuts. 


Hicu-neeLtep Suors. —I have seen a pair of 


“high-heeled shoes” that belonged to a female 
ancestor, who died about forty years ago, aged 
about ninety. ‘The shoes were only used on state 
occasions (as the lady mixed in high Irish society 
of her day); they are of the finest polished bronze 
colour, beautifully formed and richly embroidered 
in front, the heels nearly four inches high. When 
were such shoes introduced into fashion? and 
when did the fashion cease ? The shoes must have 
uncommonly uncomfortable.” 


“ 


been 
S. Repmonp. 
Liverpool. 


Civic Huntine. — In the London Magazine for 
July, 1733, vol. ii. p- 370., there appears among 
the deaths that of “Mr. Graves the City Hunts- 
man.” As this would imply that the Corporation 
f London kept a regular hunting establishment, 
perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.” would inform 
me where the kennel was situate, and other parti- 
culars relating to the pursuit of the chase by the 
citizens. 

[am aware that John Stow (Survey of London 
andl Westminster, Lond. 1720, bk. i. p- 25.) men- 
tions that in the olden time, on one occasion, the 


Lord Mayor (Harper, 1562), visiting the water | 


conduits, which he did annually, was with a good 
number entertained, and after dinner they went to 
hunting the hare. There was a great ery for a 
mile, and at length the hounds killed him at the 
end of St. Giles’s. At his death there was great 
hallooing, with blowing of horns. TALLY-Ho. 


PappLEWHEELS. — By whom were paddlewheels 
first applied to the propulsion of vessels? Who 
invented the wheel with “feathering” or move- 
able float ? Dera. 


> 

Lecenpary Paintinc. —I have an old painting 
in which a saint, with a trowel in one hand and a 
lily and passion-flower in the other, is followed by 
a wolf bearing two panniers heavily loaded with 
stones. Can any of your correspondents help me 
to the legend? The open countenance and high 

forehead show that it cannot be St. Francis. 
SENEX. 





Queries with Answers. 


Sir Witt1am Dvaepate’s Corrections. <- In 
the Life of Sir William Dugdale, prefixed to his 
History of St. Paul's (2nd ed. by Maynard, Lond. 
1716), it is said that that indefatigable antiquary, 
in the year 1641, anticipating the storm of the 
Revolution, accompanied with Mr. William Sedg- 
wick, “a skilful arms painter,” made draughts of 
all monuments, arms, copying inscriptions, arms 
in windows, &c. in the cathedral of St. Paul's and 
Westminster Abbey. And also in the cathedral 
churches of Pcterborough, Ely, Norwich, and Lin- 
coln, with many other collegiate and parochial 
churches. ‘These draughts are said to be in the 
possession of the now (1716) Lord Hatton, being 
tricked by the said Mr. Sedgwick, then servant of 
Sir Christopher Hatton, at whose instance they 
were made. Do these collections now exist, and 
where are they deposited ? G. W. W. Miyws. 

[ These manuscript collections of Sir Wm. Dugdale are 
now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. A small 4to. 
volume was published in 1692, by Bishop Gibson, under 
the title of Librorum Manuscriptorum in duabus insignibus 
Bibliothecis ; altera Tenisoniana, Londini; altera Dugda- 
liana, Oxonii; Catalogus; and reprinted at the end of 
Hamper’s Life, Diary, and Correspondence of Sir William 
Dugdale, 4to. 1827.] 


Bisuorp Grosteste “on Huspanpry.” — This 
bishop wrote a work “on husbandry,” or rather 
translated it from the French. Wanted to know 
by whom it was written originally, where the ori- 
ginal MS. was preserved, or whether it was ever 
printed in the French language ? ITHURIEL. 

[ Dr. Samuel Pegge, in his Life of this prelate, speaks 
of this work as still extant in manuscript. He says, 
“Regule Agriculture per menses digests, Gallic. A. S. 
and it is ascribed to the Bishop in that form by the old 
catalogue of the Peterborough library, ‘ Liber qui vocatur 
Housbondrie, Gallice,’ (Gunton, p. 224.) But one would 
suppose from what follows that he only translated it out 
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| 

of French into English, ‘ A Treatise of Husbandry, which | 
layster sometime Bishop of Lincoln, made 
and translated out of French in English, cap. xvi. Pr. 
Phe Fader in hys old sayth ... 4to.” Tanner, who 

does not tell where book is. (See Ames’s Typog. | 

fntiq. p. 108.) Aniong Bishop More’s books in the | 

i Cambridge is a 4to. ‘Buke of Hus- | 


Groshede, 





Public Library of 








bandry Under thi tle on a scroll is the cut of a 
person stan it nay 1 or park, giving orders to a 
woodman who is felling a tree. It contains eighteen | 
leaves. ‘Here begynneth a tratyse of Husbandry which 
Mayster Groshede, somtyme Bishop of Lyncoln, made 
and translated it out of Frenshe into Englyshe, which 
techeth all manner of men to governe theyr londs, tene- 


ments, and demenes, ordinatly as the chapytres evi- 
dently is shewed.” It conc ludes with, ‘ Here endeth the | 
buke of Husbandry, and of plantynge and graffynge of 


trees and vynes.’ No date or printer mentioned. (Her- | 
bert’s Ames’s Typog. Antig. p. 217.) Perhaps (adds 
Pegce) the Bishop first wrote it in French, and then 


translated it into English; however, somebody rendered 

it into Latin it seems, ‘De Agricultura (Translatio), | 
lib. i. Pat tate decrepita. MS, Coll. Magdal. Oxon. | 
: Monast. Syon. in Bibl. Westmin,’”] 


57. olim in bibl 

Baipuuxetron. —In an old MS. of the fifteenth 
century, being a discourse between the natural 
enmity between England and France, occurs the 
following passage : — 


“ For Bridlington amonge all other in the verses of his 
profesy off Englond and off Fraunce saithe thus: 


‘ Legifer instituit terras habuisse sorores 
Quando mors capuit sine nat’ progenitores 
Nunquam naturam mutatuit ad huc sua jurit.’” 
When did Bridlington flourish, and where may 
[ find the passage ? as I have some doubts of the 
above Latinity. ABRACADABRA, 


fJohn de Bridlington was educated at Oxford, and 
retired into the monastery of the Canon Regulars at 
Bridlington in Yorkshire, and was subsequently elected 
Prior of the same. He died, aged sixty, in 1379, and was 
canonised. He wrote three books of Carmina Vaticinalia, 
in which he pretends to foretel many accidents that 
should happen to England. MSS. Digb. Bibl. Bodl. 89 
and 186. ‘There are also Versus Vaticinales under his 
name, MSS. Bodl. NE. E. ii. 17. f. 21. Conf. Britannia 
Sancta, Oct. 10, and Warton’s Hist. of English Poetry, i. 
70., ed. 1840. ] ‘ ‘ 


Reapinc Scuoor.—At the time Dr. Valpy was 
master of the grammar school at Reading, it was 
customary to act a play, Latin, Greek, or English, 
it the triennial visitation. Perhaps some of your 
readers could tell me when these performances 
were given up? I have been informed by a gen- 
tleman who was himself a pupil of Dr. Valpy (the 
Rev. C. A. Wheelwright, late rector of Tansor) 
that these exhibitions were discontinued some 
time before the Doctor’s death. In Miss Mit- 
ford’s Belford Regis there is an amusing chapter 
relating to these performances, entitled “ The 
Greek Plays.” The Gentleman's Mag. for 1802, 
p. 1046., contains the Prologue and Epilogue to 
the Merchant of Venice, as acted by Dr. Valpy’s 
scholars. The Epilogue was spoken by Mr. 
Wheelwright in the character of Portia. “Could 


you oblige me with a list of the performers on this 
occasion ? R. Ines. 


[An old Reading scholar informs us, that before the 
year 1830 the exhibitions were discontinued, as he en- 
tered about that time; and although Dr. Valpy had 
ceased to come into the school, he still had a class daily 
in his library. He continued to instruct them for th 
triennial exhibition, then called the Reading School 
speeches, which consisted of select portions from different 
plays. The Greek, Latin, and English prize poems were 
spoken by their respective authors. Under the name of 
“ Belford Regis,” Miss Mitford describes Reading and its 
inhabitants. The Merchant of Venice, altered from Shak 
speare, as it was acted at Reading School, in October, 
1802, was printed in 8vo. in that year, containing’ the 
Dramatis Persone : — Duke of Venice, Mr. Elmes. An- 
tonio, Mr. Eyre. Bassanio, Mr. Crespigny. Lorenzo, 
Mr. A. J. Valpy. Solanio, Mr. Rodie. Salarino, Mr. 
Chester. Gratiano, Mr. Ames. Salerio, Mr. Carr. Shy 
lock, Mr. Shuter. Tubal, Mr. Caines. Gobbo, Mr. Whit- 
ton. Launcelot, Mr. Hawkes. Balthazar, Mr. Andrews. 
Stephano, Mr. Chandler. Leonardo, Mr. T. Loveday 
Jailor, Mr. Balleine. Portia, Mr. Wheelwright. Nerissa, 
Mr. Loveday. Jessica, Mr. Wigan. } 


Joannes Brirannicus.— Can you inform me 


| who was Joan. Britannici, commentator of an 


edition of Persius published in 4to, at Leyden in 
1511, of which I have a fine copy ? and whether 
the book is of any intrinsic value ? CLARACH 


[Joannes Britannicus was an Italian scholar of some 
distinction, born at Palazzuolo, near Brescia. He was 
long a teacher of youth at Brescia, where he died in 1510. 
He bore the name of Britannicus in consequence of his 
descent from British progenitors, and published obser- 
vations on various classical authors, as Persius, Terence, 
Statius, Juvenal, Ovid, &c. He left also other writings, 
and various letters, besides a panegyric of b. Cajetan. 
(Zedler, Gesn. Bibl., Ghil. Theatr. P. I, Cozzando della 
Libraria Bresciana, Rubei Elog. Brixiens., Bayle.) We 
must refer our correspondent to some bookseller for the 
intrinsic value of his copy. } 


FarrMAips AND ALgEwives. — These singular 
terms are used in the trade for certain kinds of 
dried fish. Fair-maids are explained by Halliwell 
as dried pilchards, and the term is probably a cor- 
ruption of the Spanish fumado, a smoked herring. 
We might thus expect alewives to be a corruption 
of the ‘corresponding name in Spanish; and the 
Query I would propose is, What is the real tech- 
nical signification of the words in question? and 
what is the Spanish or Portuguese designation of 
alewives ? H. W. 

We cannot suggest any Spanish or Portuguese equi- 
valent for the term “ alewives;” but perhaps our corre- 
spondent will like to see an American explanation, as 
given by J. R. Bartlett in his valuable and interesting 
Dictionary of Americanisms. The “ alewife,” according 
to this writer, is “a fish of the herring kind, abounding 
in the waters of New England” ( Alosa vernalis, Storer). 
Mr. Bartlett is disposed to derive “alewife” from the 
Indian aloof. “The name,” he says, “appears to be an 
Indian one. . . . . In former times the Indians mae use 
of these fish to manure their lands. Mr. Winthrop says, 
‘Where the ground is bad or worn out, they put two or 
three of the fishes called aloofes under or adjacent to each 
corn-hill.’” (See a paper on the Vs Maiz, Phil 
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Tra 1678.) We think the Portagu tern l 
a smoked herring would be fumado, and the Sy 
umedo, But perhaps our correspondent has met w 
f it he i Ui ‘ Hareng 
t Index to Buffon, ment " of the heri l 
hareng f f ela h ° 
lorry ¥ has occurred lent’s 1 





Bunny. —Can you inform me whether any ety- 
] | attempted of that i ntin¢ 


mology has ever been 
word for the rabbit “Bunny?” Many of tl 


ivenile expre n ed ct igh to t ‘ 
to their ro¢ M. Foppur 
I I ial nan Bun In t Scotch lar ag 
equivalent to fxd (a tail); and it is ul of a 
n or hare, that she “cocks her dun,” i.e. cocl 
I] Bun-ral ” Bun,’ and the “ Bur 
ill equivalents, except that the last 
’ nd all referriy the animal's tail. M 
in the same way a part was sometimes put for the whole, 
the use of our old English provincial word seut. Scut 
vas properly the tail of a hare or rabbit; but was als 
t nify the hare it ] 





Revlicz. 
tHe FLAMBARD BRASS AND ITS SUPPOSED 
WANT OF EVANGELICAL TEACHING 
(2"¢ S. ix. 409.) 
In his notice on the word “verbere” in this 
} uz _ of an inscription on the Harrow | 
. Nicnor ‘My first suggest 
~ ty the stripes’ of Him by whom the Gospel 
teaches us we are healed; but I fear that is too 
evangelical a sense for the time when the epitaph 





tells us 


was written.” 

Upon what grounds this “fe uw” of his rests, Mr. 
J.G. Nicnots pmngoey say ; yet, in giving such a 
istinct utterance , he more than whispers, 
through “ N. & Q.” an open assertion that the 
rreat truth of the unknown 


Atonement was quite 
to, and wilfully hidden from, Englishmen up to 
the change of this country's religion in the six- 
teenth century. This is no small charge to lay 
against the millions of the gone-by teachers and th¢ 
taught of this our fatherland, which they adorned 
with such costly and lasting monuments of their 
Christian zeal. “N. & Q.” we = . dove 
for this question, first, because tl valle m ve W 
first thrown down within hele odin 
the question is closely bound up with the olden 
ritualism, the olden literature, the olden customs, 
the olden men of this land, about all of which 
‘N. & Q.” profess a warm - (dl especial interest ; 
ind, thirdly, knowing as I do the Editor to be at 
heart a true Englishman who loves fair play*, I 








ne ol 


Our learned correspondent, while doing justice to 


r love of fair play, has taken somewhat advant 
it by the heavy tax which he has laid upon our s] 
But we must, we suppose, follow the goodnatured ex- 


i 
unple which Lord Palmerston has set us, with regard to 
ly called The Lords taxing the peopk 
we must yield with a good grace, and protest ; 
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in re he will not s! ! L meet! nd 
inswe ivy an ¢ il nu | wh I h 
illowed it to be utiered 
Instead of the beit th k 

foundat f Mr. J. G. Nicuoi fea itisa 
th 1 thoroughly known to every one wh 
has made himself |! ightly | ted with th 
religio belief h ) | the during 
the m a \ ly I from the ea liest t ines, 
that the great mysteries of the Incarnation, and 


Redemption and Salvation of man by 


Christ our Lord, were not only unweariedly 


| ched to the people by the Church, but set 
forth in every imaginable form, even too in the 
lighter literature of those days, after a way that, 
perhaps, might now be looked upon as exag- 
eerated and out of place—nay, a very bore itself, 


by not a few among the so-called evangelicals of 


the pre ent hour. 

In her daily liturgy, in very many her morg 
es vecial cerenn nials within h r yeal y cou! : in 
her symbolism, in her architecture, in her various 


ritual appliances, in fact at all her moments, and 
by every thing about her, the Church spoke forth, 
; she still speaks, in loudest words the glorious 
my tery ol the Atonement. 

The holy Sacrifice of the Mass, by its various 
prayers, the distribution of its several parts, and 
even by the vestments of the I riest who was offler- 
ing it up, took our forefathers every morning 
ba ck in thought to Calvary and the crucifixion ; all 
hi I m nds 
and hearts to the same spot; the very orientation 
of the building whither they went to pray, told 





them of the ¢ it from on a h, who ivht to 
them “ health in his wings;” the little cross upon 


the altar, the larger one in the rood-loft, the cross 
in th ( ivchyard by the w lysi e, the cruci- 
fixion limned in the missal at the beginning of the 
eanon, and graven on the chalice foot, spoke 
man’s redemption wrought by the death of the 

iviour. In many acathedral, and even 
in little parish churches, the studied and intended 
deflection to the north of the presbytery and 
chancel walls, was done for no other p urpose than 


God-man } 


» show how the | head of our Lord hung leaning to 
that side, at the moment of his death for us upon 
the altar of the cross: the trans ~ or, as they 
were better calle d, the cros s-isl s mad » the « hurch 
itself to figure forth in its ground-plan that in- 
strument of our redemption, while often the 
stained-glass windows all around were filled with 
types and antetypes of that same mercy. ‘The 
paintings and carvings on the walls; the cala- 


drius, that imaginary bird that, by zing on the 
dying man, took to itself his sickness, and gav 

the present case being drawn into a pre nt. One 
para been compelled to omit, as it \ Id 
inevi 1 to a controversy altogether unsuited 
to h 





ns,—Ep, “N, & Q.” 
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him health; the pelican that was thought to bring 
back to life her dead offspring by tearing open her 
own breast, and sprinkling them with her warm 
blood, all were meant to bring to men’s minds 
how Christ had taken man’s flesh to die, and thus 
become their only Saviour. Stronger still did the 
church of our fathers teach this doctrine to her 
children in all her several service- -books. But 
without stopping now to g: ather from missals, and 
breviaries, 


and grails, and manuals, and other such | 


sources any evidences of this, let us go on to other | 


written documents more at hand which show how 
deeply and widely this great truth was made to 
spread itself all through, not merely our more 
serious and religious literature, but even the 
lighter productions of the poet and the minstrel. 
The first lesson that, whilom in this land, our 
brothers and sisters of the faith had taught them 


from earliest childhood, was this very doctrine of 


the Atonement. The A, B, C, put into their lit- 


tle hands, was conspicuously headed by the em- | 


blem of man’s redemption, the cross, and for the 
reason following : -— 
“Quan a chyld to scole xal set be, 
A bok hym is browt, 
Nay lvd on a brede of tre, 
That men callyt an abece, 
Pratylvch i-wrout. 
Wrout is on the bok without, 
V. paraffys crete and stoute, 
Rolyd in rose-red ; 
That is set withoutyn doute, 
In tokenyn of Cristes ded 


Be this bok men may dyvyne 

Phat Christes body was ful of pyne, 
That devid on rode tre. 

On tre he was don ful blythe 

With grete paraffys, that ben wondes, V 
As ve mon understonde. 





But God that let hys body sprede 
Upon the rode for manys nede, 
In hevene us alle avaunce! ” 
Reliqu a Antiquia, Se raps fro m 
Incient Manuscripts, &c., edit. 
Wright and Halliwell, i. 63. 
Nay, the child’s first spelling book was called 
Crist Crosse me spede :— 
“* How long agoo lernyd ve, Crist crosse me spede! 
Have ye no more lernyd of youre a. b. c.” 
Lydgate’s Minor Poems, printed by 
the Percy Soc iety, p- 42. . 
“Crosse was made all of red 
In the begynning of my boke 
hat is callyd god me sped. 
In the fyrste lesson that j toke, 
‘Thenne j lerned . a. and. b 
. And other letters by her names, 
jut alwaye god spede me. 
Thought me nedefull in all games, 
Yfj played in felde other medes, 
Stylle other wythe noys, 
I prayed helpe in all my dedes 
Of hym that deyed upon the croys.” 
Typographic al Antiquities, ed. 
din, ii, 811, 


Dib- 


Besides being thus led, even while playing in field 
and mead, to think of Him who made the cross 
red with His own blood through love for man, 
the English child, as he grew up, was taught to 
bless himself, that is, make upon his own breast 
the sign of the cross which at baptism the priest 
had marked upon his forehead, and again in the 
palm of his right hand, in witness of this same 
belief. The reason for thus blessing himself he 
was told was this: — 

“Then lete us so blysse us with the sygne of the 
blessyd crosse that we may therby be kept fro the power 
of oure goostli and dedeli enmye the deuyll. And by the 


| merytes of y® gloryous passyon that our Savour Jhesu 


| whiche,we shall come to everlastinge blisse,” 


Crvst suffred on the crosse after this lyf we may come to 
everlastynge lyf in heuen.” (The Golden Legend, ed. 
Wynkyn de Word, A.p. 1527, fol. cxxix.) 


Come to the age of youth they heard the same 
doctrine from sermons, and books of religious in- 
struction. In the sermon for Passion Sunday, the 
“ Festival” says : — 

“So lete us leye all our othes and lyve as cristen peo- 
ple sholde doo, and reverence the passyon of our lord 
Jhesu criste: y* was cause of our redempcyon; by the 
fol. xxviii., b. 


Like to this is what is said in explanation of the 
ceremonies on Palm Sunday, fols. xxix. xxxii., 
Good Friday, fol. xxxv., Holy Thursday, fol. 
xli.,b. “Of the swete and holy name of jesus,’ 
this “ Festival” says : — 


“Forsoth ihesus by interpretacion is as moche to say 
as a savyour; a helthe gyver; or helthe it selfe. All we 
be symuers and all we be borne chyldren of yre; and have 
nede of grace sayth saint Poule. Of w hom shall we have 
this grace; and be delivered from synne: certeinly of none 
other but of iesu, that is — of ihesus full of grace, and by 
whom ail grace and our salvation cometh, And withoute 
ihesus no grace may be hadde nor no good dede wrought,’ 
fol. cxxx. 

“Jesus: this is the name; and there is none other to 
be saved bi.” fol. cxxxiiii. 


Often, too, this is the ending of the sermons in 
the “ Festival :”"— 
“To that blysse (of heaven) bringe us all to: 


dyed on the rode tree for all mankinde. 
lx xix. 


he that 
Amen,” fol. 


The youth, while preparing himself for the 
clerical state, was taught to behold how Christ in 
the flesh went, after a manner, through every step 
in holy order, from the tonsure upwards, to the 
great high priesthood, before He offered up himself 
in sacrifice forman’sredemption. Of this the religi- 
ous poems of William de Shoreham, vicar of Chart 
Sutton, Kent, and edited for the Perey Soc riety 
by Mr. T. Wright, will afford us a popular proof. 
Spe: aking of the priesthood, Shoreham says : — 

“ And wanne he y-ordred hys, 
Hym falth an holy gyse, 
Hys honden beth anoynte ‘bothe 
Thor-out a cirowche wyse, 
Tafonge 
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Ther-inne Godes oven flesche, 
That fode is to the stronge. 


Crvst kedde that he hys a prest 
Rygt in double manere ; 
That on tho he sacreded hys b uly, 
rher he set atte sopere; 
Thet other 
Tho he an roude offrede hys body 
For ous, my leve brother.” — pp. 52, 53 
The young maiden who chose for herself the 
convent or the ankress life, had this same 
trine of the redemption set before her, not merely 
in all her daily religious exercises, but in a marked 
ind strong manner by the explanation of her 
particular rule. Mr. J. G. Nicnots is a well- 
deserving member of a very useful literary asso- 
ciation — the Camden Society: and among the 
several curious works of old English authorship 
which it has snatched from forgetfulness and given 
to the world, one of them, most valuable in many 
regards, is the Ancren Riwle. Among the many 
apposite passages in that beautiful ascetic work, I 
would call Mr. J. G. Nicnots’s attention to those 
t pp. 27. 35. 113. 115. 189. &e., while I content 
myself with bringing forwards here these two: — 


doe- 


“ This King is Jesus Christ, the son of God, whoin this 
manner wooed our soul, which the devils had besieged. 
And he, as a noble wooer, after many messengers, and 
many good deeds, came to prove his love, and shewed by 
his knightly prowess that he was worthy of love, as 
knights were sometimes wont to do. He engaged in a 
tournament, and had, for his lady's love, his shield every 
where pierced in battle, like a valorous knight. This 
shield, which covered his godhead, was his dear body, 
that was extended on the cross, broad as a shield above, 
in his outstretched arms, and narrow beneath, because, 
is Men suppose, the one foot was placed upon the other 
foot.—This shield defends us not only from all evils, but 
loth yet more, it crowneth us in heaven.—Could he not 
have delivered us with less trouble? Yes, indeed, full 
easily, but he would not. Wherefore ? To take away 
from us every excuse for not loving him who redeemed 
us at so dear a price. Men buy for an easy price a thing 
for which they care little. He bought us with his heart’s 
blood, a dearer price there never was, that he might draw 
out of us our love towards him which cost him so dear. 
rhere are three things in ashield; the wood, the leather, 
and the painting. So was there in this shield; the wood 
of the cross, the leather of God’s body, and the painting 
of the red blood which stained it so fully.—After the 
death of a valiant knight, men hang up his shield high 
in the church, to his memory. So is this shield, that is 
the crucifix, set up in the church, in such a place in 
which it may be soonest seen, thereby to remind us of 
Jesus Christ’s knighthood, which he practised on the 
cross. His spouse beholdeth thereon how he bought her 
love, and let his shield be pierced, that is, let his side 
be opened to shew her his heart, and to shew her openly 
how deeply he loved her, and to draw her heart to him.” 
Pp. 391. 393. 

“Four principal kinds of love are found in this world 
the third, between a woman and her child If a child 
had a disease of such a nature, that a bath of bl 
equired for him before he could be 
must love him greatly who would make this bath for him 
with her own blood). Our Lord did this for us who 
were so sich with sin, and so defiled with it, that nothing 


od were 


healed, that mother | 


| 
| 


|} could heal us or cleanse us but his blood only: for so he 


would have it ; his love made us a bath thereof; blessed 
may he be for ever.—* Who loved us and washed us in 
his own blood;’ that is, he loved us more than any 
mother doth her child —- and he then telleth the reason 
why, ‘In manibus meis descripsi te.’ ‘I have painted 
thee,’ saith he, * in my hands.’ He did so with red blood 
upon the cross."—Pp. 393., &c. 

The Myrroure of our Lady, written for the es- 
pecial reading and meditation of the nuns of 
Syon House, [sleworth, of which a perfect copy 
now lies before me, printed by R. Fawkes, a. p. 
1530, says in its explanation of the Friday's choir- 
service : — 

“ Amongste other thynges that the voyces of prophetes 
tolde before of the sonne of God; they tolde how harde 
dethe he wolde suffer in his moste innocente body in thys 
worlde; that menne togyther wyth hym, shulde have 
everlastynge lyfe in heven. For the prophetes prophe- 
syed and wrote, how the same sonne of god, for the de- 
lyverance of mankynd, shulde be bounde and skourged— 
and how he shulde be ledde to the crosse, and how spyte- 
fully he shulde be treted and crucyfyed.”—Fols. cxxxvi. b. 


&e. 
The third part of this Myrroure “ that ys of 
youre Masses,” has this explanation :— 


“ And therfore at the begynnynge of the Benedictus ye 
turne to the aulter and make the token of the crosse upon 
you in mynde of oure lordes passion wiche is specially 
represented in the masse.—Then folowyth Agnus dei, sayde 
of the preste and songe of the quier, where our lorde iesu 
criste is called the lambe of god the father. For lyke as 
a lambe was offered of the iewes at Ester in token of 
theyr delyveraunce aute of the thraldome of Egypte, so 
was oure lorde offered on the crosse for the delyvraunce 
of all mankynde from the thraldome of the fende and 
from synne. And therfore we saye, Agnus dei, &c. Lambe 
of god that doest away the synnes of the worlde, have 
mercy on us, delyveryinge us from synne.” — Fols. 


elxxxviii. b. &c. 


How that careful teaching of the Atonement 
wrought deeply and lastingly upon the hearts of 
those cloistered ladies, may be seen in that sweet 
little book from the pen of Mother Juliana Ankress 
at Norwich, c. a.p. 1373, entitled, Sixteen Revela- 
tions of Divine Love, and reprinted by Crossley, 
Leicester, in 1843: few works are so crowded 
with such hallowing thoughts arising from a medi- 
tation on man's redemption through Christ ; and, 
unless I much mistaken, the reading of but a few 
pages of it will unburthen Mr. J. G. NICHOLS’s 
mind of all his “ fear.” 

Not only cleric, and nun, and ankress, who 
were bound, but those among the laity —and 
they were many — whose devotion led them to 
daily say their breviary, were all taught to bring 
to mind the different our Saviour's 
passion as they went through each of the canonical 
hours: for instance, William de Shoreham savs of 
“ hora sexta”: — 


stages of 


“On crouche y-nayled was Jhesus 
Atte sixgte tyde, 
Stronge theves hengen hy on 
Eyther balf hys sede, 
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Ine hys pyne hys stronge therst 
Sthanchede hy wyth galle; 

So that Godes holy lombe 
Of senne wesche ous alle.”—p. 85. 


Moreover, as a book of daily prayer for the 


laity, the Hore B. V. Marie ad usum Sarum, 
was drawn up, and in all educated people’s hands 
in it, besides many beautiful prayers addressed to 
our divine Redeemer, we have the office D 
Cruce; and how that form of supplication taught 
the unspeakable merits of the Atonement, may be 
gathered from the words of its first collect: — 
“ Domine Jesu Xpe fili dei vivi pone passionem, 
crucem et mortem tuam inter iudicium tuum et 
animas nostras,” &c. The devotion to the five 
great wounds of our Lord upon the cross was of 
old in universal favour: it had given it a beau- 
tiful symbolism by our forefathers, who loved to 
look upon those five wounds as so many well- 
prings of that blessed blood which washes away 


the guilt of all those sins committed in those five | 


bodily senses of ours; and the sour eisel, and the 
bitter gall which drenched the mouth of our dying 
Lord, they understood were tasted by Him in 
especial atonement for each and all our sins of 


speech, while He wore the crown of thorns to | 


satisfy for all our sins of wicked thought. ‘The 
ibove devotion showed itself in many ways ; thus 
John Baret says : —“ I wille have at myn inter- 
ment at my diryge and messe v. men clad in 
blak in wurshipye of Jitus v. woundys — eche of 
them holdyng a torche of clene vexe.” — Bury 
Wills, printed by Camden Soc. p. 17.; and Arch- 
bishop Scrope, as he was about to be so wrongfully 
beheaded, thus addressed his executioner :—*“ de- 
precor, ut des mihi cum gladio tuo quinque vul- 
nera in collo meo, quae sustinere cupio pro amore 


Domini mei Jesu Christi, qui pro nobis obediens | 


patri usque ad mortem quinque vulnera princi- 
palia sustinuit.”"—Anglia Sac. 1i. 370. 

With those who could not read, as well as with 
uch as could, in fact with all, high and low, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, the saying of 
the beads was a most favourite devotion ; so much 

»that a pair of “ Pater-nosters” was always worn 
openly about the person, and became an article 
of dress. Now the object, nay, the very essence 
of that form of prayer is to set before the mind 
in due succession the incarnation, the great in- 
cidents in the life, the death upon the cross, the 
rising from the grave, the going up to heaven of 
our Lord; in other words, to remind us of every 
thing belonging to the whole mystery of the 
Atonement. : 

Our old English hymns and pious songs abound 
with passages to our purport :—Vevilla regis pro- 
deunt, Se. 

“ The Kynges baneres beth forth y-lad ; 
The rode tokne is nou to-sprad. 
Whar he that wrouth havet al monkinne, 
\n-honged was vor oure sinne. 
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fo washen ous of sinne clene 
Water and blod ther ronne at ene,” & 
Reliquie Ant quad, i. Si 
*Swet Jh« s, hend and fre, 
What was i-strawet on rode tre 
Nowthe and ever mid us bx 
and us schild fram sinne ; 
Let thou nogt to helle te 
thai that beth her inn 
So brigte of ble, thou hire m 
hoppe of all man-kynne 
Do us i-se the ‘Trinite 
und hevene riche to winne fé. i, 190 


u Cryst, myn lemman 


That for m dey les on rode tre, 
Wiht al myn herte I the biseke, 
For thi wndes to and thi 
Chat al so faste in myn hert 
rhi love roted mute | 
As was the spere into thi side, 


Whan thou suffi 


swet« 


lis ale t lor lilt 
lb, uu. 119 
From some beautiful lh 


son “ Love,” take th 
following : — 


“ Crist made to man a fair present, 
Ilis blody body with love y-brent, 
Phat blisful body his lyf hath sent, 
For love of man whom sin hath blent 
Y, love! love! 


what hastow ment ? 


His herte is rent, his body is bleut 
Upon the rood 
} Wrong is went 


Crist, thorug the mygt of th 
“ Tn manus 
“ Loverd Godd, in hondes tine 
I biquethe soule mine, 
hu me bectest with thi deadd 
Loverd Godd of sothfastheedd.”— Jd. : 





tuas, 


* Man, be war, Xe. 
rhi tunge is mad of fleych and blod 
Evele to spekyn it is not good, 
But Cryst that deyid upon the rood, 
So gyf us grace our tunges to spare,” & 
“ Prey to Cryst with blody syd 
And othere woundes grile and wyde, 
Phat he for-geve the thi pryd 
And thi synnys that thou hast doo.’ 
| Tb. ii. 165, 164 
In his verses upon the seven sacraments, Wi! 
liam de Shoreham says thus of the Eucharist 


“ Alle taketh that rygt body 
Thyse men at hare houslynge : 


And that hys swete [hesu Cryst 
Ine flesche and eke ine bloude, 
That tholede pyne and passyoun, 
And diath opene the roude,” &« 
And in other verses : — 
“ We the honreth, Ihesu Cryst, 
And ble th ase thou os tougtest ; 
For thourg thy crouche and passy 
Thys wordle thou for-] 





test.” 


pp. 29. 82 
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Dear old Dan Lydgate, whose 

was — 
“ Rediere chirstoonys for to telle, 
Than gon to chirche or heere the sacry belle ;” 


boyish “ lust 


ifterwards, when he grew up and became a monk, 
as (| many a sweet verse for the instruction as 
well as the solace of his readers. All through his 
poems he gives utterance, as a matter of course, 
to suc h words as these :— 
‘ Lord bryng us al to thyn enheritanc 
Withe thi precious bloode, as thou us bought.” 
Hlis Minor Poe ms, edited by Mr. Halliwell for 
the Perey Society, are full of beautiful pieces 
which might be quoted length, such as “ Let 
Devoute Peple kepe observaunce,” the “ Deyo- 
tions of the Fowls,” &c. In his “ Proces 
Corpus Christi,” he says : — 
‘ First that this fest may be the more magnifyed, 
Seothe and considrithe in yowre imagynatif, 
or Adam his synne how Crist was crucifyed 
Upon a crosse to stynten al oure stryf; 
Frnyt celestial hang on the tre of lyf,’ &c. — p. 95. 
In the “Legend of St. Austin at Compton,” 
the saint is made thus to speak : — 
* Thynk how Ihesus boulte us with his blood, 
Oonly of mercy suflryd pass ioun, 
ke was n ryled on th e reed, 


For mannys sa 
herte for our r€dem 


Rive to the 





p. 146 
is full to overflowing with 
ding to the good old 


eate’s Testament” 

uch sentiments; and ace 
monk 

* No song so swete unto the audience 


As is Ihesus, now so ful of plesaunce: 


‘Lydgate 


In this name moost sovereyn of vertu 
Stant hool our hoope and al our assuraunce,” &c. 
p- 233. 

“ Witheynne my closet, and in my litil couche, 

O blissid Ihesu! and by my beddys sid 

That noon enmy nor no feend shal me touche, 
The name of Ihesu with me shal evir abyde!’ 

p- 235. 

° ° ° ‘ ° ° 

* This name Ihesus, by interpretacioun, 
Is for to seyne our blyssid Saviour, 

Our strong Sampson that stranglyd the lioun, 
Our lord, our maker, and our creatour ; 

And by his passioun fro deth our redemptour,” 


& 


At wellys five licour I shal drawe, 
To wasshe the rust of my synnys blyve 
1 meene the wellys of Cristis woundys five, 
Wherby we cleyme of merciful pite 
Thoruhe he Ipe of Thesu, at gracious poort t’aryve, 
Ther to have merey kneelyng on our kue,” &e. 
p. 238, 
D. Rock. 
Brook Green, Hammersmith. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


sioune of 


| the initials W. B. E. 


| (which closes at the 
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SHAKSPEARE MUSIC 
(2"¢ S. ix. 283.) 

Dr. Arne’s beautiful setting of Amiens’ 
“Blow, blow, thou winter wind” (As You Like 
It), is known to all. Mr. W. Linley has remarked 
the fact that the Doctor, in his setting, has omitted 
the burthen—*“ Then heigho-ho, the holly,” & 
This, ac cordingly, Mr. Linley has composed him- 
elf; and, in his Dramatic Song of Shakspeure, 
has added it to Dr. Arne’s composition. R. J 
Stevens has set “ Blow, blow, thou winter wind” 
(burthen included), as a glee for soprano, alto, 
tenor, and base; and Sir H. Bishop has har- 
monised Dr. Arne’s air fur four male voices (for 
introduction into The Comedy of Errors), adding, 
by the permission of Mr. Stevens, the 
from his clee. 

ht. J. Stevens's favourite setting (as a elee) of 
“ You spotted snakes” (Midsummer Nieht's 
Dream), is, 1 find, not the only composition in 
that form to those words In a concert-book 
(Salisbury, 1792,) lent to me by a friend, 
the glees announced to be sung at the Assembly 
Room on Thursday evening, August 2%, 1792, 
will be found “ You spotted snakes,” with only 
aflixed to . This seemed 
to differ in treatment from Mr. Stevens's setting 
“* Lullaby” ; ,* adding the 


song, 


hurthen 


amonest 





2nd Fairy’s words : — 
* Hence 


One, aloof, s 


away; now all is well; 


tand centinel.” 


Subsequently I chanced upon this very com- 


| position, as I may presume, in print, with the com- 


poser’s name given at length as W. B. Earle, Esq. 
The last two lines were treated as a “spiritoso” 
movement. “ You spotted snakes” also occurs in 
J.C. Smith's opera of The Fairies, wherein the 
words are set as a solo for Titania. This arrange- 
ment necessitating some little change in the words, 





“ our fairy queen” becomes “ the fairy queen,” and 
the line — 
“ Come our lovely lady nigh,” — 
is abrogated for — 
“ Come the fairy’s pillow nigh 
“Crabbed Age and Youth” (Passionate Pil- 


grim) has been very beautifully set by Mr. R. J 
Stevens as a glee for four male voices, and is a 
well-known composition. There are at least three 
other settings of these words: one of these, by 
Signor Giordani (about 1780), is a duett, appar- 
ently either for sopranos or tenors ; the other two 
settings are both by Sir H. Bishop, — the first 
as a song for Olivia in Twelfth Night, and the 
second, a totally diffe rent composition, is a drae 
matic trio for Rosalind, Celia, and Touchstone, 
and was written for a musical revival of As You 
Like It 

Since I wrote the previous paper 
that to the five settings therein wamed, of 


I have found 
“ Or- 
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pheus and his Lute,” must now be added two 
more. One of these is by Sir H. Bishop, and is a 
duett for Olivia and Viola in Twelfth Night; and 


Mr. W. H. Husk informs me that the other set- | 


ting is a four-part Madrigal by Lord Mornington, 
and that it is contained in the volume of his lord- 
ship's Glees, edited by Sir H. Bishop. 
Atrrep Rorre. 
Somers Town. 


Sroten Brass (2™ S. ix. 511.) — I have been 
favoured, by the courtesy of Mr. Sarson, with a 
communication to himself, dated May 5, 1860, 
from the Rev. F. Le Grice, vicar of Great Grans- 
den, near Caxton, Cambridgeshire, in which that 
gentleman says decidedly that the brass was taken 
from the church of Billingford, near Diss. Al- 
though I have been anticipated in the object of 
my communication to “ N. & Q.,” yet I hope that 
other correspondents will, if opportunity occur, 
follow Mr. Cuapwicx’s advice. The brass, I 
may add, has since passed into Mr. Le Grice’s 
P. J. F. Gantitton, 


Batu Famity (2™ S. ix. 487.) —C. B.’s in- 
quiry relative to this family, more properly styled 
de Bathes of Bathe House near Taunton, will be 
met, at least in respect to their descendants in 
Ireland from the time of Edward IL, by the me- 
moir of the lineage of Peter Bathe, a lieutenant 
in King James’s regiment of infantry, as lately 
printed in Mr. D’Axron’s Jilustrations of upwards 
of 400 families, members of which held commis- 
sions in that service. Simon Bathe is there stated 
to have been a landed proprietor in Limerick at 
the close of the thirteenth century. Matthew de 
Bathe filled sundry offices of trust and rank in 
Meath during the reign of Edward III. John 
Bathe was the chief magistrate of Dublin in 1350. 
Thomas Bathe, clerk, was Chief Baron of the 
Irish Exchequer in 1381, and in twelve years 
after he was one of the Lords Justices in Ire- 
land. A grandson and namesake of his was the 
king’s escheator in 1441, at which time, and for 
some previous years, this family were seised of 
various estates in Louth. In 1533, William Bathe 
was Vice-Treasurer in Ireland. In two years 
after James Bathe was appointed Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer there. In 1554, John Bathe was 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and his son 
ind namesake was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in 1554. In 1581 another William Bathe was 
one of the Judges of the Irish Common Pleas ; 
and, in Perrot’s Parliament of 1585, Thomas Bathe 
was one of the representatives for Dundalk. In 


possession. 


1641, James Bathe was, with other members of 


the name, attainted, and the civil war of 1688 in- 


duced yet more confiscations of this family. Of 


those then attainted was James Bathe, a minor, 
whose grandson, James Michael Bathe, assumed 


1 - 
the more legitimate, as it was the original, sur- 
name of de Bathe. He was created a baronet in 
1801, and his son, Lieutenant-Colonel William de 
Bathe, is the present baronet. These notices are 
briefly extracted from the Jilustrations above al- 
luded to. Joun D’ Aton, 


18. Summer Hill, Dublin. 


Tue German Cuurcu 1x Lonpon (2" S. x. 6.) 
— Access to the State Papers enables me to answer 
one of Mr. Nicnoxs’s Queries. A List of the 
| Dutch Church in 1561 is signed “* Petrus Deloenus, 
verbi minister in Ecclesia Londina Germanica ;” 
and at p. 193. of my Hist. it is stated that both 
Micronius and Deloenus were born in Belgium. 
The notice about the early Register of the Dutch 
Church had escaped me, but I will make inquiries 
with a view of recovering it, and depositing it at 
Somerset House. 

Since the publication of my History of the Pro- 
testant Refugees, I have collected much additional 
information, which is at the service of anyone 
desirous of giving it to the public. A French 
translation of the whole has recently been made 
for some Protestant gentlemen in Paris. Many 
interesting details relating to the Protestant refu- 
gees in Jreland have already appeared in the U/- 
ster Journal of Archeology, and we may hope to 
see a complete history of the French settlers there, 
augmented as they were by the Protestant regi- 
ments of Gallway, Moliniere, Lifford, Belleastle, 
and Miremont, the gallant soldiers of Wm. IIL. 

Joun S. Bury. 


Curistorner Lorp Hatton (2"™ 8S. x. 4.)— 
Your able correspondent, Cr. Horrer, describes 
the first Lord Hatton as the “ son of Sir Chris- 


King Jame§ I.), who succeeded, as nearest kins- 
man, to the estates of the celebrated Chancellor 
of that name.” I do not dispute the correctness 
of this description ; but if it be correct, Mr. Cour- 
thope (Somerset Herald) will have to rectify, in 
the next edition of Nicolas’s Historic Peerage, 
the entry which describes the first Lord Hatton 
|} as the “son of John Hatton, cousin and heir 
| male of Sir Christopher Hatton, K.G., Lord 
| Chancellor to Queen Elizabeth.” Allow me to 


add a Note here of the first lord's kindliness of 


heart. When he was in exile in France, and 
Ilenrietta Maria had discarded her little 
Gloucester, on account of his refusal to embrace 
the Roman Catholic religion, Hatton took the 
hungry boy to his own table, and offered him a 
lodging in his house. This the noble-spirited little 
Duke declined, reminding Hatton that such ser- 
vice rendered to a son of Charles L. might in- 
| duce Cromwell to sequestrate that portion of his 
| estate which Lord Hatton was still permitted to 
| enjoy. This incident will be found in Carte’s 
Ormonde. Four Hattons were members of the 
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peerage; one as baron; three as viscounts, the 
last dying in 1762, without offspring. The family, 
however, is represented through a female by the 
present Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, whose 
ancestor, Daniel Finch, second Earl of Nottingham 
and sixth Earl of Winchilsea, married Anne, the 


daughter of Christopher Viscount Hatton (son of 


the first lord). Mr. Horrer’s reference to Dug- 
dale being employed by Lord Hatton reminds me 
of the following passage in Pepys :— 

“ 28th November, 1661. . To the Chancellor’s, 
and there met with Mr. Dugdale; and with him and 
one Mr. Simons (1 think that belongs to my Lord 
Hatton) and Mr. Kipps and others, to the Fountaine 
lavern. 

How they passed their time there, may be guessed 
from the opening words of the entry for the next 
day: “ 29th. I lay long in bed.” In the Fairfaz 
Corre sponde nce (Bentley, 1849) some additional 
traits of Hatton’s character will be found, as illus- 
trated by his quarrel with Sir Richard Browne. 
The details of this quarrel show how difficult it is to 
write history, even upon contemporary evidence. 
J. Doran, F.S.A. 


Intisu Knuigutrs (2° §. x. 27.) — The opinion | 


alluded to by ABuBA was one given upon an er- 
parte statement. The law officers of Ireland, upon 
a fuller statement of facts, gave an opposite 
opinion, and the result was a case to the judges, 
by an order (I think) in council. The judges 
were all unanimous that the Lord Lieutenant had 
the power before the Union, and retained it sub- 
sequently to the Union with England. See the 
opinion printed in Nicolas’s Hist. of the Orders of 
Knighthood, vol. i., Introduction, p. xiii. xiv. 

The expression Jrish knights is an absurdity. 
Knighthood is an honour universal, and anyone 
knighted by the Lord Lieutenant is a knight bache- 
lor everywhere. G. 

“Mors Mortis Morti” (2 §. ix. 513.) —I 
forward another version : — 

“ Had not the Death of death to death death by death 
given, 

Closéd on us had been the gate of life and heaven!” 

The Cambridge Tart mentions these lines as 
having been found among Porson's papers; but 
adds that their authorship is doubtful. 

P. J. F. Gantitvon. 

Sotent, Swae, AND Sotway Firrn (2™ S. x. 
6.): (Qy. properly “ Frith, a Fretum?”)—Though 
rather sceptical as regards the first two—that the 
derivation of a name in the case of the somewhat 
prevailing element of water is to be looked for in 
that of earth, as “ soil” or “ sully,” &c., I am not 
in a position at present to advance anything defi- 
nite otherwise, It is different, however, as re- 
spects our Cumberland estuary of the Solway: 
though certainly containing in its broad expanse 
a dangerous sand-bank or two, such as “ Robin 
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we 


Rig,” &c., they are pure sand from the flow of the 
Atiantic, and partake in no degree of “soil” or 
“sully,” &c., or their synonyms. It has surprised 
me to see a similar derivation, of such a modern 
aspect too, attributed to the Frith by local ety 

mologists also of some repute. Its shores at ebb- 
tide show perhaps the greatest extent of clear, 
hard, pure sand of any locality in the kingdom. 
We must look to a classical source for the origin 
of the name of “ Solway.” It is no doubt derived 
from the “ Selgove,” one of the most considerable 
of the Caledonian tribes (whether Pictish or 
British), who inhabited and possessed its northern 
shore. This is also the learned Dr. Prichard’s 
opinion, Phys. Hist. of Man, vol. iii. p. 153: “ The 
Selgovee to the north of the Solway, which 
preserves their name.” The philological affinity 
of “@” and w”’ is of course one of the com- 
monest. A peculiar and deeply-indented bay in 
its sea-line, into which both the Waver and Wam- 
pool empty themselves, might have been expected 
to have borne such a name; but, on the contrary, 
the “ocean” element only is preserved in it. It 
is “ Moricamb ” Bay —*“ Mor-i-camb,” the turn- 
ing, twisted, or indented “sea.” So also its larger 
and more southern namesake ‘“ Moricamb” Bay 
near Lancaster, though it undoubtedly exhibits 
extensive mud banks at ebb, either from the pe- 
culiar formation of its flat shallow bed, or the 
wash of the rivers Kent and Winster, or both 
causes. Frecuevitte L. B. Dyxes. 


“ 


Rurnerrorp Famiry (2™ S. ix. 403.; x. 18.) 
— The pedigree of the Lords Rutherfurd, extinct 
peers of Scotland, is given by Nichols in his 
Compend. (vol. ii. p. 478., ed. 1729), and I beg 
to offer the following summary for the informa- 
tion of your correspondent AtpHa, The account 
commences with “Sir Robert de Rutherfurd, who, 
in the English war in the reign of King Edward 
I., eminently appeared in the interest of his coun- 
try.” James Rutherfurd of that Ilk, temp. Jac. 
Il., obtained a charter of the Barony of Edzer- 
ston; he married Margaret Erskine, and had two 
sons, Richard (who died rita patris) and Thomas ; 
Richard left another Richard (who died issueless), 
and two daughters; the eldest, Helen, married 
Andrew Rutherfurd of Hunthill, son of William 
Rutherfurd of Quarreholl (by Isabel, daughter to 
James Steuart, Earl of Traquair), who was created 
by King Charles II. Baron *, and afterwards Earl 
of Teviot, and dying 1664, s. p. that title expired. 
The Barony of Rutherfurd by his last will de- 
volved upon three brothers of the House of Hunt- 
hill, the two eldest of whom (Sir Thomas and 
Archibald) died s. p. The youngest, Robert, 
“made over the estate, title, and arms (by disposi- 
tion with a procuratory resignation) in favour of 

* “With Limitation of the Honour to his Heir, As- 
signs, or whomsvever he should name,” 
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Thomas R. of that Ilk; his cousin (son of John 
Rutherfurd of Edzerston, lineally descended from 
Thomas, second son of James, first Baron of Ed- 
zerston ”), who married Catharine, daughter and 
heir to Walter Riddle of Minto (by Catharine, 
sister to Sir John Nisbet of Dirleston). He bore 
the arms of Riddle and Nisbet quarterly, and his 
paternal arms of Rutherfurd in surtout. Debrett 
gives 1724 as the date of extinction of the title. 
Henry W. S. ‘Taytor. 

OxrpHant (24S, ix. 386.434.) — In Duchesne’s 
list of Battle Abbey-roll given in the Appendix 
to Thierry’s Norm. Cong. by Hazlitt, 1847, vol. i. 
p. 419., occurs the name of Olifaunt. Can this 
be the origin of the modern Oliphant? It does 
not appear in either of the lists by Leland given 
with the above. ‘The variation noticed by your 
correspondent (p. 434.) is doubtless a misnomer 
for Oliphant, though with reference thereto it is 
worthy of remark that the Lords Oliphant of 
Scotland bore for supporters the cumbrous ap- 
pendages of two elephants, though neither arms 
nor crest bear any allusion to the idea conveyed. 
Burke in his Armory gives one or two instances 
of crests of families of the name bearing reference 
to the supposed connexion with elephant, for 
which there seems no countenance afforded by 
the arms accompanying, which uniformly are 
composed of the crescents borne by the ancestor 
of the house. David de Oliphant, whose seal, ap- 
pended in witness “ to several donations” (of King 
David I.) to religious places, particularly in one 
to the priory of Coldingham, bore three crescents 
which were most probably of Eastern origin. 

Ilexry W. S. Tartor. 

Bartisman Names (2™ 8S. ix. 475.) —Mr. HL. 
W. 8S. Taynor, writing on the subject of baptis- 
mal names of rare occurrence, says :— 

“Two at least of the names of Job’s three daughters 
may be occasionally seen. I have a faint recollection of 
once meeting with the third.” 

There were recently baptized in one parish, in 
Leicestershire, two children, who now rejoice in 
the name “ Kerenhappuch.” There is a strange 
fondness for Si ripture names in the place, é. g. 
Keziah, Eunice, Eber, Tamar, Ezra, Benoni, &c. 
And of the same family as the Kerenhappuchs 
are Coniah, Er, Manoah, Zillah, Drusilla: as also, 
which rather startled the ofliciating minister, 
Ellen Abijah; for he did not recognise, at first, 
the latter as the name of a woman in Scripture. 

8. 8. 8. 

Powrxt’s “Orrictan THaxpnook to Bray,” 
etc, (2"' S, ix. 462.) —When the Handbook re- 
ferred to made its appearance I wrote to the pub- 
lisher pointing out numerous errors it contains 
relating to this city; and I have now merely to 
repeat that “Southey was born at No. 11. Wine 
Street, Bristol.” Grorer Pryce. 
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Cuvreu Towers (2™ §, ix. 342.) — The cathe- 
dral of Exeter has two towers, and they. are in 
the centre, neither over the altar, nor at the west 
end, but forming the transepts. One of these 
towers (northern) appears to me larger and higher 
than the other; and this I understand is not ac- 
cidental, but as symbolical of the supremacy of 
the spiritual over the temporal power. Is this the 
case? If so, I shall be grateful to any cOrre- 
spondent of “ N. & Q.” who will kindly refer me 
to authority on the subject. A. C. M. 


CenTenariAnism (2"¢ S, x. 13.)—In corrobora- 
tion of the remarks made by J. R., M.D., I instance 
a case which recently came under my own notice. 
An old woman who was supposed to be nearly a 
hundred years old died. Her age at death was 
given to the registrar of deaths, and was inserted 
on her coffin as 96 or 97, I forget which. I had 
the curiosity to inquire into the date of her bap- 
tism, having previously ascertained that she had 
been baptized in early infancy. The result of my 
inquiry proved that her real age at death was by 
many years short of that which had been stated 
to the registrar and on the coflin. W. C. 


Exvecy on Freperickx, Prixce or Wates (2" 
S. x. 2. note)—The following rather different ver- 
sion is given in Walpole’s Memoirs of George the 
Second, i. p. 504. (quarto edition) : — 

“ Here lies Fred, 
Who was alive and is dead; 
Had it been his father, 
I had much rather: 
Ilad it been his brother, 
Still better than another ; 
Had it been his sister, 
No one would have missed her ; 
Had it been the whole generation, 
Still better for the nation ; 
But since ’tis only Fred, 
Who was alive, ands dead, 
There’s no more to be said.” 
t. F. Sketcuney 


Toaps rounp 1n Stone (2™ S. x. 10.) —The 
last account of this often-cited phenomenon oc- 
curred at Barking in Essex about ten years ago, 
where, in taking down a defective pier in the 
church, a living toad was found in the solid stone. 
The architecture is Early English, so that the 
creature must have been in that position at least 
600 years. Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me 
what became of him? It was said one of the 
clergy kindly took him under his especial protec- 
tion, and provided him a safe retreat in his garden. 

A.A 


Poets’ Corner. 


Coqueriner (2™ S. x. 11.)—It is never safe to 
conclude that a word has not a certain meaning 
because it is not found in the dictionary we may 
be in the habit of using, even if it be the ie- 


tionnaire de lf Académie. It is absurd to suppose 
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294 §. 


that Cotgrave could have confounded such words 
as dodeliner and and Chambaud gives 
as a familiar expression, coq ue liner un enfant, to 


to pamper a child. W. H. 


Tue Srantsu Pirerm (2™ S, ix. 503.) — In 
my copy of this work I find the following in the 


coque line rs 


dandk , to cocker, 


handwriting of a former owner who signs himself 


Socius ejectus : ” — 


* Tho. Baker, C oll. Jo. 





“I send you 2 Books, the English Gentleman and | 
Spanish Pilgrime, the author of the last being your coun- | 
tryman and some 24 years old, and was in Towne here } 
md gave to every Head of a Colledge one of his Books, | 
&e. Read it, and you will tind strange passages of that | 
yong man's miseries. } 

“Yours, &c. | 

“‘ Christ Coll. Nev. 1 [ 1629]. “Josern Meap. | 
‘To St Martin Stuteville, Kt. at 

Dalham, Suffolk.” } 


As The Spanish Pilgrim contains no personal 
narrative, this letter refer to another work 
bearing the same title.” Detra. 


must 


Enp (2™ S. viii. 432. 522. ; 493. )— Your 
correspondent scems not to be strictly correct in 


instance, is a con- 


f the high road 


Lane End, for 
middle 


his etymology. 
ible village in the 


from Marlow, while at Wood End, not far off, 
there is but one house. I think, however, the 
difficulty may be solved thus :—JIn the register of 


the parish of Great Hampden, Bucks, are the 
following entries of burials : — 
“1678 Mary Harper, the wife of Will 
lyed in a barne at Honour Fad, or Inn, 
lay of Octob*, 1 78. 
* 1682. Anne Williams, widow, a Travell 
it Honor Inne barne was buried the 26 of June, 1682. 
“1775. Dec. 28th, Mr. John Stone, of Honor’s Inn.” 
rhe spot is always called Ifonor End to this 
day. Some years ago this part of the country 
ull wild common, with very bad roads, 
and there were no doubt solitary inns at short 
distances for the ac of the few 
who might have different 
villages or scattered farm-houses. 
vellers,” a name given to hawkers, 
eall “ tramps,” usually sh pt in the barns. From 
the circumstance that the place alluded to is 
called indifferently Honor End and Honor Inn, 
we might gather that when, from change of times 


Harper, wh« 
was buried 21 





er who dyed 


was nearly 


ommodation 
business at the 
The 


and what we 


sons 


and improved methods of travelling, these inns 
fell into disuse and were closed, the name still 
remained attached to the spot; but as the inn 


end was used in 
A. A. 


was no longer there, the word 


preference. 


Poets’ Corner. 
Banrius: Brapwett (2™ S. ix. 502.) — The 
following excerpt from Crawfurd’s Peerage of 


|* James Wadsworth, who was a native of Suffolk, had 
just published The Enalish Spanish 
"3 Athena, iy, 107 


47.—Enp. 


Pilarim, 4to. Bee 
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Scotland, published at Edinburgh in 1716, from 
p- 33-4., will answer the query put : — 


“George Ogilvie of Dunlugass . . . . married Beatrix, 


daughter of George Lord Seaton, by whom he had 
Walter his successor, and a daughter married to Sit 
Alexander Frazer of Philorth. He departed this life 


anno 1612, in the uncommon age of 105. Upon him Dr. 
Johnston wrote this epitaph : — 
“ Vixit Olympides ter septem Banfius xtas, 
ler fuit illustri posteritate minor : 
Virtutes numera, paucos liquisse nepotes 
Cum periis paucos evoluisse dies.” 

Hence this very aged individual, certainly 
George or Sir George Ogilvy of Banff, was the 
“worthy” whose name your correspondent Q. 
and it may be only added, as shown too 
by the above work and other authorities, that 
George his grandson (through Sir Walter, his 
son and heir) was created a baronet by Charles I 
in 1627, and afterwards Lord Banff in 1642. 
This noble house continued until early in the 
present century, when it failed in the direct male 
line, and the honours became dormant, but repre- 
sentation as heirs general by female descent, 
together with the estates, now vest in the old and 
knightly family of Abercromby of Birkenbog. 

J.R. 
Untcorn (2™ 8. ix. 501.) 
—James I. was the first who united the lion and 
unicorn heraldically, adopting the latter beast from 
the supporters of the Scottish sover« igns. The 
conjunction of these animals on an ecclesiastical 

‘stment of the period of the Reformation must 
be attributed to religious symbolism rather than 
toany heraldic arrangement: the lion typifying 
fortitude and strength, while the unicorn is em- 
blematical of fortitude and chastity. As such 
the former may have reference to our Lord “ th 
Lion of Judah,” and the latter may be an emblem 
of the blessed Virgin Mary. The tradition with 
regard to the unicorn, that it would never be 
caught, except by a virgin, and that if its 
was at all defiled it pined away and died, is well- 
known. Its capture was a favourite subject with 
the medieval artist. I have before met with these 
animals as a powdering for a vestment, 1 think 
among the Inventories in Sir William Dugdale’s 
History of St. Paul's G. VW . W. Minns 


Penciz. Writine (2"'S. ix. 403.; x. 15.)—It is 
probable that Martial (xiv. 5.) by the word pugil- 
lares means the small portable memorandum- 
book or tablets carried by the Romans, which 
were either thin slips of wood (id. 3.) or of ivory 
(called from the number of leaves diptycha, trip- 
tycha, &c. &e.) and covered with wax to be written 
upon by the stilus, by which also the writing could 
be easily effaced. That Martial alluded to this 
ck ar irom ib. 4., whe re the five -leaved 
tablets are called “ Quincuplici cera.” It would 
occupy too much space to enter into a long treatise 


desires ; 
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on the manner of writing among the Romans, and 
on their various materials; it may be, however, 
permitted to refer to Suetonius, Nero, 17., where 
cera evidently means a waxed page of a tabula. 
I can find no mention or allusion to graphite or 
plumbago in Pliny or any other classic author. 
[t is in fact a very rare mineral, and chiefly found 
in England. As S. B.’s question is very in- 
teresting, I will cite a passage which will prove 
it to have been in use at any rate about the time 
of James I. It is in Ben Jonson's Epicene, v. 1. 
Mavis asks t-r pen and ink to write; Sir John 
Daw offers his box of instruments. Clerimont, 
who through the play sneers at his pedantic fop- 
jing, asks if they are surgeon's instruments ; and 
- Foole answers, — “ No, for the mathematicks, 
his square, his compasses, his brass pens, an 
black lead to draw maps.” Can any of your 
readers direct me to an earlier mention, or inform 
me why a lead pencil is called in Scotland a 
Kylevine pen ? A.A. 
Poets’ Corner. 


To catt A Spape A Spape (1* S. iv. 274. 
456. ; 2° S, ii, 26. 120.; iii. 474.)—To the illus- 
trations of this phrase which have already been 
collected, the following may be added. Erasmus, 
in his Adagia (ed. Elzevir, p. 369.), citing the 
Latin saying, 

“ Ficus ficus, ligonem ligonem vocat ” 
and its Greek equivalent 
“Ta cuca gina, Thy oxadny cxadny Adywv 
refers to Aristophanes for the original idea, and 
adds 

“Nam ego, quemadmodum ait 

sum, et ligonem ligonem appello.” 


rusticanus 


Comicus, 


These passages were doubtless in the mind of 
Rabelais when he wrote 

* Nous sommes simples gents, puisqu’il plaist & Dieu; 
et fappellons les figues figues, les prunes prunes, et les 
poires poires.”—Pantagruel, liv. iv. chap. liv., 
and suggested to Boileau the formula by means 
of which, employed in a distich, the simplicity and 
terseness of which has rendered it proverbial, he 
has conferred on the name of Charles Rolet,—the 
dime damnée of the palace, the Vollichon of the 
Roman Bourgeois of Furetiére, —an unenviable 
immortality : — 


“Je ne puis rien nommer, si ce n’est par son nom; 
J'appelle un chat un chat, et Rolet un fripon.” 
Sat. i. 
WitoiaMm Bares. 


Edgbaston. 


Cottece Sattina (2% S. x. 10.)—As an 
addendum to the interesting communications you 
have at various times inserted on this subject, I 
send you an extract from a “ Fragment of Auto- | 
biography, 1637—9,” recently published in the | 

| 


Shaftesbury Papers by Mr. Christie (Murray), 
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an end to the 
at Exeter Col- 


showing how the famous Earl put 
practice of “ tucking a freshman” 
lege, Oxford. It had been 


“a foolish custom of great antiquity that the 
seniors in the evening called the freshmen (which are 
such as came since that time twelvemonth) to the fire, 
and made them hold out their chin, and they with the 
nail of their right thumb, left long for that purpose, 
grate off all the skin from the lip to the chin, and then 
cause them to drink a beer glass of water and salt. The 
time approaching when I should be thus used, I con- 
sidered that it had happened in that year more and 
lustier young gentlemen had come to the college than 
had done in several years before, so that the freshmen 
were a very strong body. Upon this I consulted my 
two cousin-germans, my aunt’s sons, both freshmen, both 
stout and very strong, and several others, and at last the 
whole party were cheerfully engaged to stand stoutly in 
defence of their chins, We all appeared at the fires in 
the hall, and my Lord Pembroke’s son, calling me first, 
as we knew by custom it would begin with me, I ac- 


one of 


cording to agreement gave the signal, striking him a * 


box on the ear, and immediately the freshmen fell on, 
and we easily cleared the buttery and the hall, but 
bachelors and young masters coming in to assist the 
seniors, we were compelled to retreat to a ground floor 
chamber in the quadrangle.” 

I will not proceed with the battle, which re- 
sulted in the triumph of the freshmen, and the 
“utter abolition in that college of that foolish 
custom.” D. S. 


Westminster Hatz (2 S. ix. 463. 513.) — 
About five-and-thirty years ago, some very care- 
ful admeasurements of this noble building were 
made under the able direction of the elder Pugin, 
the results of which were these following : — 


Internal Dimensions, 


Extreme length - - . 238 ft. Sin 
Breadth at the south end - - 68 0 
Breadth at the north end - - - 67 1 
Height of walls to the wall plate - 42 0 
External Dimensions. 
(The walls are 10 ft. 4 in. thick.) 
Length of the hall - - . - 259 ft. 4 in. 


Ihe towers at the north end project beyond the north 
wall, 20 ft. 4 in., making the extreme length, 279 ft. 8 in. 


The breadth of the hall varies from 87 ft. 9 in. to 88 ft. 


| 8 in. 


The flying buttresses on the east and west sides 
are not placed at regular distances from the walls, 
nor are they themselves of equal dimensions. The 
six on the west are placed, on an average, 18 ft. 


| 3 in. from the wall, and are 13 ft. long, more or 


less; making the whole projection on the west 
side about 31 ft. 3 in. 

Only three buttresses remain on the east side 
these are set closer to the wall, being about 10 ft. 
9 in. therefrom, but are of the same average length 


| as those on the west side. 


The whole building, therefore, extends in breadth 
about 144 ft. (The buttresses are, for the most 
part, concealed by the law courts and other build- 
ings abutting upon them.) 
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The towers at the north end are 47 ft. apart, 
and each is 25 ft. 4 in. wide, making the whole 
breadth of the facade 97 ft. 8 in. 


External Height. 


Of the hall to the parapets - ° 45 ft. lin. 

Of the hall to the ridge of the roof - 90 n 

Of the hall to the gables - - - 92 0 

Of the lantern over the roof “ - 180 2 

Of the north towers - - - s il 

Of the north pinnacle - - - 197 9 
PATONCE. 

Vower Sounps (2" S. x. 8.)—J.J. 8. will 


find in the pronouncing dictionaries, and in such 
works as Nares’s Orthoépy, materials for the inves- 
tigation of which he spe iks. 

The words to which his second Query refers sre 
all, with the exception of the last, of Semitic 


origin. And the juxtaposition of the two a’s in 


such words is simply an attempt to represent to 
nearest 


the Indo-European eye and ear the 
proximation to the Semitic form. 

For instance, Aaron is a trisvllable 
which the initials of the first and sec fhe sit ibles 
are aspirates. In the LXX. that tris syllab le was 
represented by the word ‘Acpay, 
our English form. 

J.J.S. must supply a slight aspirate between 
the two a's, and throw the accent forward in order 
to approximate towards the right pronunciation 
of the words which he instances. y 


ape 





whence of course 


The English rules of pronunciation of Hebrew 
proper names may be found in Walker's Key. 
The word Aaron is commonly pronounced 
Aj-ron as to make it pedantic to use the Hebrew 
pronunciatic n Ah'-d-ron. So also 
ventionally Cay’ -nan, is in Hebrew 
Nay’-a-man, as usually pronounced, is in Hebrew 
Bay -al is Bah'-al. The Arabic 
words Caaba and Salaam are represented by 
Lane (Mod. Egypt. ii. 243. 233.) as Kd-a-beh and 
Se-lam, where the letters a are like a in “ father.” 
Dr. Hyde Clarke makes Kraal a dissyllable, 
Kré-al. a word imp orted by the Dutch from the 
Hottentots, where also the a as in “ father” is the 
received pronunc idtion. A in not 
properly heard in any of these words. The con- 
ventional pronunciation of Christian names _bor- 


sO 


Canaan, con- 


Ca-nah'-an. 


Nah -(i-ma n. 


as - day = 


— from the Bible varies much from the 
Jewish, the latter being far from g geomet to 
an English ear. T. J. Buckxton. 
Lichfield 
Ripe rv. Drive (2 S. x. 17.) — Allow me to 


remind Senescens that many expressions to be 


found in our Authorised Version of the Bible are 
w vulvarisins One would not, for instance, in 
a lady’s dr: wwing-room, speak of a young woman 


‘wench.” The only gui ‘de as to what are 
vulgarisms of speech is the practice of good so- 
ciety. And I imagine that the use of the word 


as a 
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is utterly unknown in educated society. At all 
I for one have never heard the word so 
persons of education and good social 


} 
|: “ride,” to denote being conveyed in a carriage, 


events, 
used by 
position. 
Mr. Bristed, who spent some years in the best 
society which Trinity College, Cambridge, could 
afford, notes in an essay published some years 
ago the use of the word “ride” in such a sense 
as decidedly an Americanism. He evidently had 
never discovered, during his five years’ residence 
at Cambridge, that educated Englishmen at- 
tached any other meaning to the word ride than 
that of being carried on borseback. wee 


CHARLEs Jounston (2™ S. x. 9.) —Annnpa will 
find in Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary an ac- 
count of Charles Johnston and his writings, about 
two pages in length, “ derived from various anony- 
mous authorities,” with references to several vo- 
lumes of the Gentleman's Magazine ‘Ades. 

Dublin. 

A few particulars 
Rose's Biographical Dictionary, vol. ix. ; 


about him will be found in 
in Chal- 


mers ditto, vol. xix.; and in the “ Prefatory 
Memoir,” Ballantyne’s English Novelists, vol. iv 
R. F. Sketrcutey. 


Stencu anp Smeti (2™¢ S. x. 7.) —“ Vloudel” 
is & misprint for “Vondel.” Smollett did not 
manufacture the quotation, but probably quoted 
from memory in language of which he knew 
little. It is strange that Vondel, who could write 
well and easily in verse, should have translated 
Ovid's Epistles and the Odes and Ars Poetica of 
Horace into prose. He renders Quis multa gra- 
cilis gre. 

“QO Pyrrha! 


wat ranke jongeling, stinkende van civet 
en muskeljaet, omhelst u op gestroide roozen, in een ge- 
noegelijk prieel?” — Q. Horatius Flaccus, 
Dichthunst, vertaelt door J. van Vondel, 
1703, p. 4 

I agree with E. M. as to the meaning of stinken, 
and do not remember any instance of its being 
used in a complimentary sense. Vondel was a 
great poet, but an indifferent scholar. Perhaps 
by “stinkende ” he meant overperfumed, as a youth 


Lierzangen en 
t’ Amsterdam, 


might eas ily be with such odours. H. B. ¢ 
U. U. ¢ ub. 
Six Towers on tue Coast (2™ S. ix. 344.) 


—The Duke of Richmond's “ Six brick towers” 
were never erected, or at least never completed. 
The money for the purpose was refused 
IIouse of Commons, decided by the Speaker 

Fort Martello, which repulsed of our fri- 

ites, the Fortitude and the Juno, stood on the 
coast of Corsica. It was taken afterwards by a 
regular siege, Lord Hood commanding, 1794- 
1795 

See Annual Register, 
tleman’s Magazines for those years. 


the 
*s vote. 


by 
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and Universal and Gen- 
Senex 
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Frieration (2™ S. 
considered this word 
from the verb active, 
to and fro, as al 


ix. 442.) —I have always 
modern manufacture, 
to flirt, viz. to move rapidly 
ly’sfan. [have somewhere met 


as of 


rd starvation was first uttered 
for Scotland (Dundas), in recommend- 
the revolted Ameri ind 
sssive word flirtation first dropped 
beautiful Lady Fr l 
ert 


by 


for subs 
expr 


luing 


cans; 
inces Shirley, t 
a fan” was a oe ssion in 


In an Ode to Lord Barrington (N. 
‘it, vol. ii, p. 94., ed. 1784) is this 


common 


in Ouran nicely stuff, 
g¢ in his buff, 

| been gay and frisky 
ud s rt a fan, 

a pret man, 

A by drinking wh 
applies 


N by 


d, &« pled to | 
‘nleasing or attracting.” The 
» carried, is usually brought 
‘asions W. D. 


lan 
much into play on such o¢ 
Is not 


are many 


there 
e—ofa 
pound word having lost in modern spec: sh its 
last memb To “flirt” as a transitive verb is 
and with sudden jerk. It, like 
ybably an onomatopoetic word. 
mpound word a flirt-gill — “I am 
The noun a flirt gave 
Hirt, i 


iys that he was 


“ flirt” instance — 


such in 


un an 


as an 
our modern languag 


co 


to move rapidly 
1S pr 
Ilence the e 
flirtaills.’ 
origin to the verb intransitive /o 


jerk, 


none of his 
noun of which Lord Chesterfield 
present its birth, fiirtati ym. 
Possibly the original verb transitive ¢o flirt may 
be connected with the verb “ fleureter,” which, in 
the time of Cotgrave, had the signification of light 
and rapid motion But that I much doubt, 
fleureter being a metaphorical word, Compare 
the history of the word wagtai/ with that of fiirt. 
W. ¢ 
Enaravines spy Rempranpt (2° ix. 
412.) — When I was a boy or a young man, some 
a visit to London, I bought two 
mall en ostensibly by Rembrandt. I 
do not know now where I bought them, or what 
I gave; the proba amount of 
ny ar ket-mon *y in those day s, I dare say I did 
not ae a few shillings for th 


367. 


years ago, on 
eravings, 


but considering 


i two. ‘They 
have lain hidden and forgotten in a portfolio till 
2} inches, and re 
the left (his left, 
right 
furred 
the 
inches, 


sures 3 & 
looking to 
jewel over 
neck, and 


rece! ly. One me pre- 
our 
ear, broad frill 

Outside the 
* Rembrandt.” 
a full face, no 


ents a } face 
right), fur cap, 
round the 
left shoulder it bear 
The other is 3x24 


coat. 
a 
early 


° R m, I Jul, ie, 


and 
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covering to the head, but long tlowing 
lapel cloak turned out. 

base it bears “ Rembrandt, f. 1646.” 
is, How can I know that these are ge1 


hair, and 

In left-hand 

My Query 
iine ? 

P. Hurcurnson, 

rue Derry (2™ S. ix. 

following account of a » of 


1853, ] 


coat or 


DEDICATIONS TO 
266. 350.) rhe 
the kind was sent : in by a late di 

ished naturalist, Johnston, of 
upon-Tweed. I[ am sorry his 4. ter 
to the auth ul } prOenny 
known to some of your re 
work must have-attracted 


180, 


stin- 
Lb rw ic k- 
affords no 
, but i 


clue or’s nam wi be 


k in three ge \ 


title, * Théologic 
Bridgewater treatise. I aoa ré 
first hundred pages, and the 
ind I think it curious as coming from a 
French naturalist and savan. But lo! the Frenchman 
ledicates the book to whom? You would never guess 
—and really it startles one with its audacity and pro- 
faneness—ani yet the man is neither profane nor auda- 
us —*a D tre Pére!’’ 


‘T have just cot a boo 
by a Frene with th 
It is a sort of 
more than the 
done and ably, 


lumes, wri tten 
sla Nature 

id little 

work is well 


nmai, 


Marearet Garry. 
BarKkaire, or Barcaite (2"* S. ix. 502.) is in 
ad igtonshire, in the parish of Glenluce, and close 
by the town of Gh nluce The name of the pre- 
sent pro} rieto1 ‘is “ Adair.” G J. 
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